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BITBRATUBRA. 





A LEAF FROM JENNY LIND’S LOG-BOOK. 
For the Albion. 


THE DEPARTURE—CAPE CLEAR. 
Slowly and softly fades the evening light, 
And Erin’s hills are sinking from the view ; 
To all my heart holds dear, good night, good night! 
Old World, I breathe to thee a fond adieu. 


A CALM NIGHT—ON DECK. 
Now o’er the broad Atlantic sweeping, 
We merrily, merrily bound along ; 
Our hearts and eyes are vigil keeping, 
Inspired by music, dance, and song. 
Whilst Luna’s lamp on high is burning, 
And ocean slumbers as a lake, 
Our prow is silver furrows turning, 
And diamonds sparkle in our wake. 


A STORM. 
The storm is out! the petrel breasts the wave, 
*Mid emerald mountains set in pearly spray ; 
Where many a gallant heart has found a grave, 
Our noble vessel ploughs her foamy way. 


SANDY HOOK LIGHT. 
What's yonder star, that studs the ocean ? 
What light is glimmering o’er the sea ? 
Why, O my heart, this soft emotion ? 
** Land ho !’—the birthplace of the free ! 


THE BAY. 
Welcome, great city of the West, 
I see thy spires in distance gleaming ; 
While o’er thy haven’s peaceful breast 
Thy glorious flag is proudly streaming. 


Hail, beauteous land, with strength arrayed, 
Land of the patriot, hero, sage! 

In youth with such foundations laid— 
What might is promised to thine age! 





LENORA. 
BY T,. WESTWOOD. 


She hath left me—cold, ice-cold, 
Grew the fervent love of old ;— 
I waxed weary,—truth be told! 


Weary of her love’s excess, 
Of her heart’s wild restlessness, 
And her proud caprice, no less. 


Fairest woman ne’er can be, 
By her fairness, more to me 
Than a moment’s phantasy. 


So, I mind me, one day lying 
At her feet, my sole replying 
To her love’s impatient sighing, 


And her questionings of all 
That might haply yet befall, 
Change and wrong and evil thrall, 


Was—* Bend low, Lenora, low. . . 
Shower thy dark hair o’er my brow— 
In that midnight, hear me vow. 


I do love thee—ask no more— 
For the future’s stock and store 
Give I thee no pledge, Lenore. 


Vo pledge—change may well befall 
Unto us as unto all, 
Ay, and wrong and evil thrall.” 


Back she swept her hair’s dark wreath, 
Passionate—I saw beneath, 
All her face was white as death. 


I could read that agony, 
Beauty’s strong supremacy 
Smitten in its place on high, 


At the moment when it fain 
Would be soothed with promise vain 
Of a never-ending reign. 


Do I scorn this human love ? 
Scorn !—I kneel before it—Dove, 
That o'er life’s wild sea doth move 


With strange healing on thy wings,— 
Angel thou, whose minist’rings 
Glorify earth’s saddest things. 


Holy angel, sent to prove 
God’s high meanings, wrought above— 
God be praised for thee, O Love! 


But mere passion, beauty—psha ! 
These I take for what they me, 
For a fallen and falling star. 


So she left me, yesterday, 
Grandly, like a queen, whose sway 
Brooks not mention of decay 
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And I sit alone, and stare, 
With half-pleased, half-puzzled air, 
At—sole trace, her empty chair.— 


Pleased! and yet if you had seen 
All her beauty in its sheen, 
As she turned, with stately mien, 


To say farewell ;—the great eyes, 
Shrines for world idolatries, 
Flashing, like a broad sunrise, 


Full upon me, and the fair 
Cheek—the rose-flush growing there 
' In the radiance, ripe and rare, 


Of a smile, whose syren light 
Haunts e’en yet my dreaming sight— 
All good angels guide her right! 





BERGERONNETTE. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH OF ETIENNE ENAULT. 
BY THOMAS WILLIAMS. 
For the Alvion. 


“* Why don’t you get married, my dear Frederick ?” 

** Because I don't love any one.” 

‘* What ingenuousness! And why do you not love ?” 

‘* Because I never can again.” 

‘** And why can you never love again ?”’ 

‘* Because I have loved too sincerely.” 

‘** You really interest me. And why so?” 

‘Oh! go to the deuce with your whys—you are perfectly inquisi- 
torial.” 

**No, no, my dear Frederick, Iam simply an anatomist: and you 
are so singular a subject that I feel a great desire to dissect you.” 

‘«« Throw aside your scalpel, I beg of you. Iam willing to give you 
all the information you desire.” 

Frederick Talbouet smiled; and this happened but rarely with him. 
He threw himself upon his sofa; for a minute concealed his expressive 
features with both hands, and then commenced his story in the follow- 
ling terms. — 

the first time I saw Bergeronette was in Brittany. I was walking 
along the sea beach of Loc Tudi, on a brilliant summer morning. 
Bergeronnette was seated on the sand; her feet were bare, and her hair 
was streaming in the wind. She was singing a ballad of the country ; 
and her voice was clear, and gentle as her fresh and pretty face. She 
was then about twelve years old. She was carefully holding on her 
knees a book so richly bound that it contrasted singularly with the 
simplicity of her own dress. I stopped to speak to her. She ceased 
singing, and fixed on me her brilliant though humid eyes. 

«< Tell me, my pretty girl,” said I to her, point.ng to a park whose 
palings skirted the sea-shore, “is not that the estate of M. Tyvonar- 
len*” 

On hearing these words she rose up eegerly, and answered me ina 
smiling and graceful manner. 

«* Yes, sir; but the entrance to the chateau is on the road to Loc Tudi;” 
and then with some slight embarrassment she added, “‘ are you then 
going, sir, to call on M. Tyvonarlen ?” 

«I shall call there shortly, my pretty girl, but I must first go to the 
island of Tudi, where I have business.” 

«To the island of Tudi?” she exclaimed—*oh! you can see it from 
| this spot; if you wish it, I will take you there.”’ 
| «On foot ?” I cried, with comic gravity. 
| Oh!” she laughingly replied, ‘I do not pretend that I can walk on 
| water; and I do not imagine that you would, like Saint Peter, venture 
|todoso. But I have a boat moored close by, and I will take you 

across.” 
“‘ Willingly,” I said, charmed at this repartee, ‘‘ and I will help you 
to row the boat there.” 
‘I can manage to row without assistance,” said she, with arch self- 
confidence; ‘‘ do not alarm yourself, I will take you over safely. But 
} for my trouble you must do me a service in return.” 
} ‘Tam quite at your service, my little friend,” replied I, more and 
| more delighted, and astonished at the earnestness of her language and 
her pleasant manner. 

‘I thank you, sir,” she said, with a graceful curtesy, “ I would beg 
of you, when you go to Loc Tudi to see the Count of Tyvonarlen, to 
deliver this book to his son, M. Robert.” 

She showed the handsome yolume which she held in her hand. I 
took it from her and opened it; it was a beautiful copy of Paul and 
Virginia. 

‘* And from whom am I to tell him that I received this book ?” 

“From Bergeronette, sir; and you will tell him, if you please, that I 
could not meet him yesterday, to return it and play with him upon the 
beach, as we had agreed, because my father kept me at home to mend 
his nets. I hoped to have met him to-day, for he comes here almost 
every morning: but I have been waiting for him two hours, and he has 
se “— It isa pity ; for he would, perhaps, have lent me another 

ook.” 

** You are very fond of books, it seems ?”’ 

“« Very,” she replied with an impassioned and eager fone. “ I always 
read whenI have time; and Robert is very kind to me. Thanks to 
him, I know some of the prettiest stories in the world.” 

While speaking thus of M. Robert, a lad scarcely twelve years old, 
Bergeronnette’s cheeks were slightly tinged with blushes, and her beau- 
—- formed eyelids, with their long fair eyelashes, were instinctively 
cast down. I suspected that the love of reading was not the only feeling 
which was beginning to blossom in the expanding heart of Bergeronnette. 

«Come !” she said, ‘* my boat is in a small creek close by.” 

We then directed our steps towards the spot she had mentioned. Ber- 
geronnette quickened her pace. I walked after her, noting the easy 
gracefulness of her youthful movements, and the astonishing perfection 
of her form, although clad in a coarse grey frock. Her hair was a 
delicate light brown, the curling locks of which fell around her should- 
ders, which were beautifully rounded, and white as alabaster. In my 
wanderings through my beloved Brittany, I had often met, and in the 
most sequestered spots, with very lovely girls, but none so truly inter- 
esting as Bergeronnette. She possessed the simple elegance of the bird 
whose name she bore, and she had also all its coquettish playfulness. 

We got into the boat, and she managed it with skill combined with 
strength. I complimented her upon it; she smiled, and proudly re- 
plied, that her skill in rowing was nothing ; that she knew already how 
to sail a boat, and that she often accompanied her father when he took 
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out the Tyvenarlen family on pleasure excursions. While speaking 
thus, she gave rapid strokes with her oars, and we speedily 

the island. Its extent was very limited, containing only a few misera 
ble huts, and here and there a cultivated spot, the vegetation upon 
which seemed, as it were, burnt up by the seaair. It was a melan- 
choly place, but rendered Bp peetioally grand by the immense expanse of 
ocean which it commanded. 

Bergeronnette pointed out the hut of the person whom I wished to 
see, and I left her, povkins to call at her cottage for the book I was 
to return to young Robert. After having made the inquiries which led 
me to the island, and which detained me about an hour, I entered the 
habitation of Bergeronnette’s father, whose name was Coétdro, He 
received me with all the cordiality of a sailor, and immediately desired 
his daughter to put on the table any provisions the house contained, 
This was pose? done; the cloth was laid, and bread, butter, bacon, 
cider, and brandy were placed before me. While Bergeronnette was 
hurrying to and fro to prepare the rustic repast, I expressed to Coétdro 
the surprise and pleasure I had experienced at finding his daughter at, 
once so pretty and so full of talent. The lips of the fisherman 
bled convulsively; his eyes, which in the first instance had 
with pride and satisfaction, soon became humid, and tears fell from 
theme He hastily rose to leave the room, making a sign to me to fol- 

ow him. 

“You are perfectly f1ght,” safd Ne to tie in-a half whisper," Ber- 
geronnette is very pretty, aud she is as good as she is prétty. She is 
my sole happiness—when she is near me I feel contented—when she 
sings, for she is fond of singing, I am gay as a lark; whem I kiss her, 
it seems I can never kiss her enough. Well, only think, now, she has 
an aunt who lives at Paris; she is established there and, as I am told, 
is rich—an excellent woman, too—in short, she has asked me to send 
my daughter to her, that she may bring her up, and get her inte a good 
business, assuring me that it will be for her good; and every body in 
the island tries to persuade me that it will be so; so that I have prom- 
ised shortly to send Bergeronnette to the capital, to separate m, 
from her—do you understand, sir, to separate myself from my poor 
darling child! Oh! I cannot believe that I shall ever have courage 
enough to do that.” ; 

As he uttered these words Bergeronnette called to us, to let us know: 
that our repast was ready. Her father turned round abruptly, and 
took a few steps, in order to conceal from his daughter the tears which 
were coursing down his face. I was much moved. I felt a strong in- 
clination to advise Coétdro not to send Bergeronnette to Paris; but [ 
did not dare to assume the responsibility of giving such advice. 

After having done le honour to the honest fisherman’s meal, I) 
took leave of him. Bergeronnette gave-me the book for young Ty- 


vonarlen. 








«< Many thanks to you, sir,” said the young girl, “«M. Robert will 
see that I do not neglect to return his books, and I am very desirous he 
should think so.” 

‘© Your wishes shall be fulfilled within an hour, my good girl.” 

I shook hands heartily with old Coétdro, who ea a his daughter 
wa smiled, then turning to me, he slightly shrugged his shoulders aad 
eaid : 

** She is very fond of that little Robert—mere childish nonsense.” 

Bergeronnette led the way to the landing place and jumped into her 
boat. I followed her example, saying, ‘* You insist then that we should 
perform another voyage together ?” 

is And why not, Sir? am I not sailor enough to row you to the 
shore ?” 

*< Oh ! an admirable one!” I exclaimed. 

In ten minutes we arrived at the beach of Loc-Tudi. I offered her 
some money which she refused to accept. I then promised thas I would 
on my return to Paris, send her some instructive and amusing books, 
She clapped her hands with joy, and presenting to my lips her beauti- 
ful forehead, that I might kiss it on taking leave of her, said with the 
most charming ingenuousness. 

‘I will not refuse the books, and I shall read them with much plea- 
sure, in remembrance of you, sir.” 

She then pushed off her boat, and I walked on, but not without every 
now and then turning round to gaze at the lovely rower, who was ma- 
king for the small island, singing a plaintive Breton ditty, by way of 
adieu. I felt, from a vague sensation of regret, that I had left on the 
forehead of this simple child of nature a small particle of my heart. 

On arriving at the chateau of the Count de Tyvonarlen, with whom 
1 had been acquainted at Paris, and whom I had intended visiting, I 
delivered Pau/ and Virginia to young Robert, who was, I may here 
mention, one of the handsomest and most amiable boys in the world. 

** Can she be sick?” he cried with much emotion. 

“« Who—Bergeronnette ? oh! no, she appears quite well.” 

«« Why then did she not come to play with me yesterday? She pro- 
mised me she would.” 

*« Because her father kept her at home to mend his nets,” 

“Oh!” 

«* She was waiting for you to-day by the park palings, when I first 
met with her,” I added. 

Tears starting from his eyes. 

‘«T was quite sure she would,” he cried, in a tone of much vexation 
‘“‘ and during that time I was breakfasting with my father at a neigh- 
bouring chateau, and Heaven knows I hate it.” 

I smiled. Robert's childish anger revealed to me his simple-hearted 
affection, the sweetest, most poetical, and truest, that could possibly 
exist. It was a young and innocent passion, unattended by false shame, 
or pride, or any observance of common forms, a true feeling existi 
between a youth of high rank magnificently attired, and a poor humble 
child running about barefooted on the beach. 

‘If you were ten years older,” thought I, looking at Robert who was 
running at full speed towards the seashore, doubtless to catch a glimpse 
of Bergeronnette, ‘‘ you would carefully conceal this strong attach- 
ment.” ‘ , 

I passed the night at Tyvonarlen. The next morning I continued my 
journey to the northern part of Finisterre. A month afterwards I re- 
turned to Paris. My excursion was productive of numerous incidents, 
and I had forgotten the greatest number of them; but my meeting with 
Bergeronnette remained indelibly impressed upon my memory like the 
fantastic dreams which poets delight to conjure up in their imagina- 
tions without at all believing in them. I, however, did not forget my 
promise, and sent to my pretty little sea-nymph a very respectable 
number of books, containing instruction in elementary sciences, and 
amusing stories. She acknowledged the rey of them in the follow- 
i ; reserved her letter—here 16 1s. ; 

a ee snare ed your books, and I cried a little, that is, I eried 
much with joy. Ah! you are really too good, and I do not know how 
to thank you. I wished much to send you something, but what? some 
fish, but my father says it would be spoilt before it could reach you. 
What a pity ! I am much embarrassed, for I have nothing to offer you 


but the friendship—and that will keep for ever— 





Of your little servant, BERGERONNETTE. 
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ow this in a coarse hand writing, which contrasted strongly 
wih the dutloate penmanship and the correct orthography of Bergeron- 
nette, was this postscript. 
My deer Sar,—Thanks: menny thanks. My lettel gal is content and 
I to. Cum and see us wen yu can—it will gev mee grate pleshure. 
Good day—yure Sarvent, 














CoETDRO. 

This touching and rustic letter charmed me singularly. I read it 
over frequently, and each time I reperused it, I felt a sweet and melan- 
choly pleasure, for it brought back to my mind sorrowful reflections, as 
I thought of the gloomy poverty of Isle Tudi, the bare feet of Berger- 
onnette, and the Eiceeekle bet of the poor fisherman. Such @ reminis- 
cence, amid the prosaic comforts of Parisian civilization, could not fail 
to awaken thoughts of the melancholy majesty of the unbounded ocean, 
which to a mind prone to pensiveness as mine was, always had an at- 
tractive charm. 

On the receipt of this letter I determined to establish a regular cor- 
respondence with Bergeronnette, and to renew the pleasure I had al- 
ready conferred upon her, by sending her from time to time a fresh 
supply of books. I did not however realise this project, being divert- 
ed from it by new occupations and new undertakings. Human exist- 
ence is a tissue, the threads of which are almost all composed of disap- 
pointed hopes or abortive resolutions, Years therefore passed away 
without my having again ‘written to Bergeronnette. And yet I never 
thought of what I pompously called my travels, but the beautiful form 
of Bergeronnette would rise to my memory, and I would see her hast- 
ening along the beach to ferry me over in the fisher’s boat. And theu 
I thought that she must have become quite a woman. But had she re- 
meine as pretty, as engaging, and as picturesque, as when I saw her? 
Probably not; pb might perhaps be nolonger worthy my remembrance. 
This thought afflicted me. — 


One morning—it was, I believe, about eight years after my journey 
into Brittany—I happened to be at my window, which opened upon one 
of the quietest streets in Paris. I wasinhaling the invigorating Spring 
breeze which brought upon its playful wi the balmy odour from a 
neighbouring garden. ‘The sun was rising brightly ina clear blue sky; 
the birds were gaily carolling among the branches. My senses were 
enjo. these various delights, and I was plunged in a soft revery. 
When about to withdraw from my window, the sound of a voice pro- 
ceeding from the upper story of the opposite house struck my ear, and 

tivated my attention. I raised my head and perceived a beautiful 

t face, feuced as it were by clusters of nasturtiums. I started, and 
uttered a cry of joyful surprise. In that face I had recognised Ber- 
mnette, who was singing an old ballad of her country, while water- 
ie box of flowers upon her window sill. The young girl looked at 
me with much astonishment, and appeared at once to have recognised 
me. I was not mistaken. Then, without hesitation, rushed out of 
my house, and flew up the four flights of stairs that led to Bergeron- 
nette’s room, the door of which was open; she was waiting for me on 
the threshold. She received me with an air at once cordial and re- 
served, which delighted and at the same time awed me. I was so full 
of joy at this — meeting, that I would have embraced her, but 
her calm and dignified deportment restrained my enthusiasm. I had 
at once obse that the fisherman’s poor little barefooted daughter 
had become a most bewitching young woman, attired with simplicity 
ond exquisite taste. and that she wore shoes as small as Cinderella’s 


s 

sed re you instantly,” she said delightedly. 

* And I had recognised you without seeing you, merely by your 
voice,” I replied gaily. ‘* You still continue to sing as sweetly as a 
lark, Mademoiselle.” 

“Oh! Ising more than ever—nothing can prevent that. To sing has 
become a habit with me, and I really believe that I shall sing, even 
when I am pm 

She offered me a chair near her window, and seated herself by a 
table, loaded with ribbons, laces, muslins, flowers, and a pasteboard 
head, on which was a rich cap that appeared to me a master-piece of 
grace and taste. I surmised at once that Bergeronnette had become a 
milliner. Now the reputation of milliners in Paris is not generally 
the most immaculate—an unjust prejudice I am now convinced, and I 
then entertained it, in common with most people; andI trembled lest 
Bergeronnette should fall from the pedestal on which I had erected her 
in my heart. My surmises I soon discovered were unfounded ; or 
rather I felt instinctively that she was the most noble and the most in- 
nocent of all the milliners of Paris. 

** How could your father have made up his mind to allow you to come 
te Paris?” I inquired. 

On hearing these words, Bergeronnette’s beautiful eyes were filled 
with tears 


“* He never could make up his mind to it,” she replied; ‘for I did not 
come here till after his death.” 

*‘ What! is your father dead ?” 

«In a violent storm at sea, about four years ago.” 
~ This intelligence really afflicted me. Poor honest Coetdro, whom I 
had seen but for afew short minutes, had inspired me with great sym- 
pathy ; he was so frank, so cordial; he so tenderly loved his little Ber- 

ronnette! For some moments both Bergeronnette and I remained 
silent. Then she related to me that her aunt, who was a milliner in 
Paris, had sent for her and had received her into her house as her own 
daughter. Some time afterwards the poor woman had married a second 
time, and unfortunately a man whose dissipated habits soon exhausted 
the little property she had earned. Atlength she was compelled to sell 
her small stock in trade, and leave France for the United States, where 
a situation had been offered to her. Bergeronnette had béen so happy 
and so comfortable with her aunt, that she was fearful of engaging her- 
self with strangers, and had rented an attic in which she worked at her 
trade 


**T am not sorry at having taken this determination,” she said to me, 
* for I have more orders for caps than I can possibly execute.” 

**See what comes of producing real master-pieces,” replied I, gal- 
lantly pointing to the cap which was on the pasteboard figure. 

She smiled. I gazed at her with admiration—and the moreI gazed 
at her, the more did I perceive that her beauty was as delicate as it 
was expressive. She observed that I was studying her attentively, and 
ingeniously endeavoured to divert it, by requesting me to look at some 
shelves hanging against the wall, and see if I could discover the books 
Ihad formerly sent her. They were all there, with many others sys- 
matically arranged. This circumstance, although a very natural one, 
touched me deeply, and I said to her with much feeling, 

* You will, I trust, permit me, Mademoiselle, to offer you some othérs. 
I have a number of Keepsakes, which contain interesting stories and 
well executed engravings ; I should be most happy if you would please 
to accept them.” 

‘I thank you, Sir, but my little library is complete; therefore I do 
not need more books,” she replied in a calm and rather cold tone, 
which was equivalent to a refusal. 

I saw at once that I had been guilty of an indiscretion, and therefore 
did not repeat my offer. She, however, resumed the conversation in 
= same cordial tone as at first, and I shortly afterwards took my leave 
of her. 

She gave me permission to continue my visits. 1 now frankly de- 
clare to you that @ conversation of only three-quarters of an hour had 

to convince me that Bergeronnette was purity personified. 
morning and evening, Bergeronnette watered her flowers, 
all the time. I took good care to be at my window at these 
stated times, tobow toher. During the other parts of the day she 
worked In the evening, I often perceived her shadow on 
the curtain, hol @ book in her hand. I had often seen young girls 
in her room, but never @ young man, and I thought that I was the only 
one admitted into her modest and neat apartment. This observation 
delighted me. I had, however, deceived myself, for one day I saw a 
remarkably handsome young fellow elegantly dressed, leaning out of 
the window and sme] at some lilies of the valley, growing in the 
box. Never did I experience such a pane. From the violence of my 
feelings I at once discovered that I loved Bergeronnette. 

“Oh! Bergeronnette! nette!” I exclaimed, closing my 
window with more of sorrow than of Re are like all the rest !” 

This peremptory conclusion was » for the presence of this 
young man in her room was not any more injurious to her virtue than 
my having myself been there. But such is the human heart; men 
cannot endure in others the most insignificant liberties, although we 
most benevolently indulge in them ourselves. It appeared to me that I 
had been deceived, and my wounded dignity kept me for a whole day 
from appearing at my window; but peeping from behind my curtains, 
that I might still see Bergeronnette vithout being perceived by her, I 
saw her with her little green watering-pot in her hand ; she looked to- 
wards my window, and then went on attending to her flowers with ap- 
pores indifference. I was much piqued at this. I resolved to go to 

er the next morning, to taunt her ; I was mad, 








She Atbion, 


October 5 








And the next day, I presented myself at her door with an ironical 
smile upon my lips. @ received me as she had always done, grace- 
fully and unaffectedly, without at all perceiving my change of manner. 
Thez2 was 4 beautiful nosegay upon the mantel-piece. I didnot for a 
moment doubt that it was the gallant of the preceding day who had 
a it to her. I ventured to utter a jest upoa the subject, and I 

id itin bad taste. Bergeronnette appeared amazed; she looked at 
me sogravely, and with such a penetrating gaze, that I felt myself 
blush to the eyes, and I stammered out an excuse. She smiled mourn- 
fully, and then said with ineffable sweetness : 

** You gentlemen are ever ready to think ill of women. 
are ungenerous.” 

Then she sorrowfully leaned her head upon her hand, and uttered 
not another word, as if disdaining explanation. Her pmeve silence 
and her ae produced on me the effect of the sun’s rays 
on a rain cloud. y heart melted, tears rose to my eyes, and I was 
about to throw myself on my knees before Bergeronnette, to entreat 
her pardon for my unjust suspicions, when some one knocked at the 
room door. The key was on the outside, and a young man came in; it 
was the same person whom [ had seen the day before. Bergeronnette 
and I both rose—she to receive the visitor, and I to take my leave. I 
bowed to her with an expression of bitter disappointment ; she blushed, 
and with a sweet though imperative gesture she signed to me to 
remain. 

** You know a little of each other,” said she, after having given us 
both chairs, and resumed her work; ‘“‘M. Frederic Talbouet formerly 
at my request delivered to M. Robert Tyvonarlen a beautiful book en- 
titled Paul and Virginia. Do you remember the circumstance, gentle- 
men ?” 

For several years I had discontinued all intercourse with the Tyvon- 
arlen family. I perfectly remembered the incident mentioned by Ber- 
geronnette, but I did not recognize young Robert. I believe there was 
some slight degree of ill-will in this; but the young man had grown so 
handsome, and was so elegant, that his appearance at once inspired one 
with the keenest pangs of jenlousy. Not only did I not wish to recog- 
nise him, but I wished in my heart that I had never known him. As 
to Robert, he knew me again at once, and he told me so with a cordial 
politeness which made me blush for my own feelings. I thought that I 
perceived from his kind and dignified manner, that he had no apprehen- 
sion with regard to me, and that he felt perfectly confident of his own 
deserts. My self-love was wounded by this;I became perfectly sar- 
donic ; but he turned all my sarcasms with so much self-possession 
and delicacy, that my soul became oppressed with rage. I had, how- 
ever, sufficient presence of mind to retire abruptly, fearing that I should 
no longer be able to restrain my feelings. I had already made myself 
sufficiently ridiculous. 

Love is the touch-stone of the disposition, and from that moment I 
might have duly appreciated my own, had I not been aware of it for 
years—captious, suspicious, jealous, and sarcastic, with now and then 
bursts of generous and kindly feelings. But I ought not to be consid- 
ered an exception to the general run of mankind. In the course of my 
existence I have met many men who resembled me; I have even met 
with some worse than myself,and this isa consolation tome. The first 
thought which took possession of my mind on leaving Bergeronnette’s 
apartment, was that Robert Tyvonarlen was her lover: s ngular re- 
action of our ever wavering imagination! The higher I had exalted 
my idol, the more radiant the halo of ideal purity with which I had 
surrounded her angelic beauty, the more profoundly did I debase her 
by my suspicions, so much the more did I degrade her by my own per- 
verted impressions, for I accused her of hypocrisy and falsehood. This 
paroxysm of jealousy, however, soon became appeased, and I insensibl 
returned to more reasonable ideas. I passed the whole night, torn wit 
contending emotions, and forming a thousand plans, abandoned as soon 
as they were conceived. At length, I fell asleep at day-break, after 
tem | formed a resolution ; this was to declare to Bergeronnette that 
I loved her; and, should I obtain her consent, to marry her at once. I 
now determined to make my wife of her whom but the night before I 
had vilified by my injurious thoughts. If there be anything more un- 
certain than the sea, it is undoubtedly the heart of man. 

(To be concluded next Saturday.) 


THOMAS MOORE. 


‘I cannot help rs that it is possible to love one’s country 
very zealously, and to feel deeply interested in her honour and happi- 
ness, without believing that the Irish was the language spoken in 
Paradise—that our ancestors were kind enough to polish the Greek— 
or that Avaris, the hyperborean, was a native of Ireland.” It is to 
Thomas Moore, who thus frankly and truly speaks, that Ireland is ih- 
debted for at least the beginning of the association of her name with 
elegant literature. He has been the defender of her political and reli- 
— liberties; he has sympathised with her wrongs, and pleaded in- 
ignantly against her oppression ; he has held up her claims to equitable 
treatment, veiled her foibles and vices, and inseparably connected her 
in the imagination with all that is graceful in music and song. 
Thomas Moore was born on the 28th of May,1I780. Genius, the 
French say, is especially plebeian, and the poet was no exception to the 
rule. His father was Garret Moore, a respectable tradesman in Dub- 
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lin, gifted with plain good sense, and possessing some acquirements. 


Nothing is recorded worthy of notice in regard to Moore’s childhood ; 
none of those precocious evidences of talent that have so frequently 
disappointed expectation. He was placed at school with a Mr. Whyte 
in Grafton Street, Dublin, where he made such satisfactory progress, 
that his father thought he was justified in transplanting him at four- 
teen to Trinity College. There, although in the midst of much unblush- 
ing obsequiousness to authority of any and every kind, young Moore 
acquired and cherished that independence of feeling which ever after- 
wards distinguished him. He was remarkable, likewise, from his ear- 
lier -years for his social temper,and distinguished for his conversational 
talents and ready wit, at a time when the principles he professed were 
regarded with an evil eye by the political party that ruled Ireland un- 
der asystem destitute of all principle. 

At that time, about the close of the century, there was a spirit of 
conviviality abroad in Dublin, which was shared by many persons of 
talent In their amusements they exhibited no small fertility of in- 
vention, if all their core Sir Jonah Barrington, has written 
about them is to be credited. There is a small island, or rather rock, 
on the south side of the bay of Dublin called Dalkey Island, lying off a 
town of the same name on the main. A number of frolicsome spirits, 
and among them Curran the Irish master of the rolls, suggested an an- 
nual visit to this island, and thecoronation of a monarch of the fete, 
to be called the King of Dalkey, together with the attendant officers of 
a mock court. The day was always humourously announced in the 
‘* Dublin Morning Post.” Various regal ceremonies were performed, 
guns were fired, a mock-heroic speech delivered from the throne, and 
the new monarch anointed by pouring a beaker of whisky upon his 
head. Petitions and complaints accumulated during the preceding 
year were heard and answered, an archbishop preached a courtly ser- 
mon, @ laureate ode was recited, and a dinner on the rocks concluded 
the business of the day. Some of the proceedings were very humour- 
ous. There was a Lord Minikin, dignified as lieutenant of the town; 
and a periwinkle order of knighthood. The last coronation took place 
in 1791, just before the rebellion broke out, when such proceedings 
might have been punished as treasonable. Moore was then in his sev- 
enteenth year, and contributed the last laureate ode. The lines not 
being in his works, may be worthy of record here :— 


“ Hail, happy Dalkey! Queen of isles, 
Where justice reigns and freedom smiles ! 
In Dalkey, justice holds her state 
Unaided by the prison-gate : 
No subjects of King Stephen lie 
In loathsome cells, they know not why ; 
Health, peace, good-humour in music’s soft strains, 
Invite and unite us on Dalkey’s wide plains. 


No flimsy bailiff enters here— 

No trading justice dare appear— 

No soldier asks his comrade whether 

The sheriff has yet cleaned his feather ; 

Our soldiers here deserve the name, 

Nor wear a feather they don’t pluck from fame ! 


How much unlike those wretched realms 
Where wicked statesmen guide the helms! 
Here no first-rate merchants breaking; 
Here no first-rate vessels age 
Here no shameful peace is making ; 
Here we snap no apt occasion 

On pretences of invasion ; 

Here informers get no pensions 

To repay their foul inventions ; 
Here no secret, dark committee 





—=. 
Spreads corruption through the city. 


0 placemen nor pensioners here are haranguing, 

No soldiers are shooting, no seamen are hanging ; 

No mutiny reigns in the army or fleet, 

For our orders are just, our commanders discreet!’ 
Thus young did the poet exhibit that spirit of political satir ; 
during his subsequent career he has $dom distinguished, Lord Cie srtieh 
zealous supporter of constructive sedition in the sister island, could n t 
pass unnoticed the presumption of any one calling himself « kin 1 
even ofa rock. He kept the eyes of a true minister of police upon Dal 
key, and at last, full of official dread of something like treason, he 8e t 
for one of the mock court. The dialogue was excellent :— . 

“ You, sir, are, I understand, connected with this kingdom of Da). 
key ?” 

**T am, my lord.” 

** Pray, may I ask how you are recognised ?” 

*‘T am Duke of Muglins.” 

** And what post may you hold ?” 

‘* Chief commissioner of revenue.” 

‘** What are your emoluments ?” 

**T am allowed to import ten thousand hogsheads duty free.” 

‘** How ?—hogsheads of what?” 

* Of salt-water, my lord!” The lord chancellor made no further jp. 
quiry about Dalkey. 

There is another anecdote of Lord Clare with which Thomas Moore 
was connected. Moore was then at Trinity College. ‘he lord chan. 
cellor hearing that an offensive paper had been circulated among the 
collegians, insisted that they and their officers should take an inquisi- 
torial oath, called ‘‘an oath of discovery ;” or, in other words, should 
swear before him, each and all of them, that they did not know who 
had written the document, and that they had not written the seditious 
a 1 themselves; and further, that ee did not know of any disaffec. 
ted persons or treasonable societies in the university. Such an oath, 
equally against law and reason, was a mild proceeding to some others 
taken about that time. Many of the collegians were ready to swear 
that they were not themselves disaffected persons; others would not 
swear one way or the other, insisting upon the unconstitutional na- 
ture of such arequirement. On thus objecting, fifty were marked out 
for expulsion. Thomas Moore was one of the first who refused to be 
sworn. He objected until the scene became ludicrous. He shook his 
head at the book which they wanted to thrust upon him, and put his 
hand behind his back; they then tried to put it into his left hand, and 
he placed that where his right was. They still pressed the book upon 
him, and he retreated backward until the wall of the room forbade his 
retreating further. On the following day the chancellor, probably 
feeling he had presumed too far, modified the oath, and Moore consented 
to swear that he knew of no treasonable practices or societies within 
the walls of the university. This conduct exhibited remarkable firm- 
ness in a lad of sixteen. His acuteness, and his progress in classical 
acquirements at the college, are yet remembered by some of his con- 
temporaries. 

In 1799 Moore quitted Ireland for London, and entered himself of the 
Middle Temple, being in his nineteenth year. In place of studying the 
law, however, he employed himself in translating the Odes of Anacreon. 
He was at this time a mere boy in appearance, and his translation ob- 
tained for him the name of ‘‘ Anacreon Moore.”’ The “ Anacreon” is a 
fluent and pleasing, rather than a close translation. The Greek of 
‘** Anacreon,” at all times too condensed for a modern tongue, has always 
been paraphrased rather than translated—by Cowley and Hawkes, for 
example—in English, none approaching the brevity of the original. 
Not only did Moore shine as a translator at this time, but also as a wit, 
a “failing” fatal to the due consideration demanded by Coke and Lit- 
tleton. His powers in this respect are on record by one who was both 
himself a wit, and the cause of wit in others. Sheridan highly praised 
his brilliant conversational powers, and declared there was “no man 
who put so much of his heart into his fancy as Thomas Moore.” 

Soon after this period Moore was destined to exchange the gay life of 
London for a very different scene: the congenial circle composed of the 
gay, and thonghtless, and frivolous, as well as of the learned and wise, 
for the contemplation of nature in her grandeur, and society of a very 
mediocre description. In 1803 he was appointed vice-registrar of the 
Admiralty Court at Bermuda; but what signified the fine climate and 
majestic rocks, the storms and calms of such a region as the Bermudas, 
to one who liked much better ‘the sweet shady side of Pall Mall?” 
Moore foolishly confided the duties of his office to another, who, acting 
as his deputy, became a defaulter, and he was obliged to make good the 
loss, suffering great pecuniary inconvenience in consequence. He went 
from the Bermudas to the United States; but it is not probable that 
the manners of the American people, in a much earlier period of their 
republic than the present, would be seen by one like him in a better 

Tat of view than the social life of Bermuda. He remained at New 

ork only a few days; and visiting several of the other principal 

laces of the Union, then very inferior in all respects to what they have 
ee since, he returned to England in 1804. His impressions upon 
this visit are found in his ‘“‘ Odes and Epistles,” published about two 
years afterwards. These were, as might be expected, not very favour- 
able to the American character. The poet had no doubt drawn in idea 
a picture far too flattering of the social state of America. He had 
thought of ancient republics realised in the new world; of primitive 
simplicity of manners in a modern Arcadia; and of a species of ** golden 
age,” where freedom and Grecian high-mindedness were associated with 
modern comfort. } 

Soon after his return, he published his two poems entitled “* Cor- 
ruption” and “Intolerance.” The former was a political satire, in 
which he boasted that he leaned to neither of the two great state parties, 
both having been alike unjust to his country. The lines upon Intol- 
erance were intended as a part of a series of essays which he never con- 
tinued beyond them. In 1808 he published poems by Thomas Lit- 
tle, Esq., unhappily of a very exceptionable character. He subse- 
quently expressed his regret that he had sent this volume into the 
world—the merit of which, as poetry, in no way redeemed the immor- 
ality. Smoothly written, however, elegantly pointed, and artificially, 
not naturally passionate, it fitted so well the trifling taste of the age, 
that it went through eleven editions in five years. ‘* A Letter to the 
Roman Catholics of Dublin,” and ‘‘ M.P., or the Blue Stocking,’ were 
his next publications, This last was a comic opera in three acts, per- 
formed at the Lyceum Theatre in 1811. The caer and music were 
characterised in the journals of those days as delightful, but the opera 
itself as being neither new nor interesting. It was said to be the pro- 
duction ofa ‘* Mr. Moore, an Irish gentleman, who had published some 
sonnets and songs,” the “ spirit of which transcends Ovid as to excite- 
ment, and even the Basia Secundi as to the force of descriptive expres- 
sion.” Thus it would seem that the translation of Anacreon had been 
already forgotten, and that the fame of the poet depended wholly on 
what he had written subsequently. In the following year (1812) he 
surprised the world with the ‘ Intercepted Letters, or the Twopenny 
Post-bag.” These met universal applause, and speedily ran through 
thirteen editions. Thesatire was playful, pungent, polished, and while 
insinuating everything intended, said nothing rude or vulgar to shock 
the ears of fastidious fashion. , 

The next work of Moore was of a higher character—the “ Irish Mel- 
odies,” written at Mayfield or Mathfield in Staffordshire. These - 
too well appreciated by all who feel the charms of music and song, and, 
above all, by the poet’s countrymen, to need criticism. He was per- 
haps the only poet among all his contemporaries who understood music, 
and was able to set his own songs. He had therefore peculiar advan- 
tages for undertaking such a work, although the present airs were an 
ranged by Sir John Stevenson. Moore was not only ® composer, | 
played and sung with great taste, and his voice was remarkably soft = 
pleasing. He translated at this time a portion of Sallust for Murphy, 
and edited the work soon after the death of that author. The 
‘‘ Sceptic,” an odd theme for the erratic music of Moore, and a per- 
formance not very edifying either in its ethics or rhyme, was next 
published. . this 

« Lalla Rookh,” an Oriental romance, appeared in 1817. For 
poem Moore received three thousand guineas. It was read universally, 
and translated into several European languages. Though an Eastern 


tale. it has none of the verisimilitude of ‘* Vathek” as respects Eastern: 


bjects. Itisin this respect for the most part wholly 
seaiteah, = fe indebted to the richness of the author's fancy for its 
attractions, as he has seized insulated objects belonging to Eastern 
climes and manners, and strung them in his own way rather ae = 
their natural associations. The poem has no lofty Miltonic eiate 1 
no hall of Eblis reaching the height of the sublime—but it 1s ca rr — 
to suit the taste of every order of mind. Young and old, educate 
uneducated, alike comprehend itsluxurious imagery, sweet — 
fascinating descriptions, and gorgeous voluptuousness ; meng te i, 
common popularity of the poem. The gilding and carmine, ss 
and riches, lavished upon a feeble structure of story, are no. @ 
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to be misplaced. The numbers flow harmoniously, and there is 
o surfeit from the perfumes that are presented to the senses. Those 
o have hearts for the deeper things of humanity, whose enjoyments 
e not from external colour, Orient hues, and Tyrian purple, will 
er the heart which is shown in many of Moore’s other productions. 
«Lalla yet is too merely sensuous for such as seek their pleasure 

natura . 
in Othe Fudge Family in Paris” appeared in 1818, purporting to be 
letters in verse written by Thomas Brown the Younger. Mr. Fudge, 
the author bas hinted, was one of those “‘ gentlemen” whom the Lord 
Castlereagh of that day delighted to honour with pensions for certain 
offices which individuals with clean hands scorned to perform. The 
jetters are full of political allusions, but with interest generally of a 
temporary character. 

«Sacred and National Songs and Ballads,” ‘* Tom Crib’s Memorial to 
Congress,” ‘* Trifles Reprinted in Verse,” and ‘ The Loves of the Ang- 
els,” next appeared. ‘The Loves of the Angels” was written at the 
moment when Byron was about to publish his beautiful drama on the 
game subject; but in “‘ Cain” there is an intensity of feeling which in 
Moore’s poems is looked for in vain. ‘‘ Rhymes on the Road,” * Even- 
ings in Greece,” ‘* Memoirs of Captain Rock,” in prose, ‘‘ The Epicu- 
rean,” a ‘Life of Sheridan,” one of Byron, and it is said ‘A Letter 
from Young Man in Search of a Religion,” have all proceeded from 
his fertile pen. Moore’s prose works, however, have not added to his 
literary reputation. ‘ 

The poet married Miss Dyke, a lady of beauty and accomplishments, 
by whom he had several children, who are now dead. He resided at 
one period in a retired cottage at Mathfield or Mayfield, on the Stafford- 
shire side of the river Dove, two miles from Ashbourne in Derbyshire. 
His habitation was truly a cottage, squarely built, having an orchard 
on one side, and trelliswork around the door. His small library was 
in a room on one side, and from thence he dated No. 6 of the “ Irish 
Melodies” in 1815. Here he was only a mile from Oberon Hall, and 
but three miles from Wootton, where Rousseau lived for some time, nor 
far from the noble woods of Ilam and the entrance to Dovedale, re- 
nowned for the visits of Isaac Walton. Latterly, his residence has 
been at Sloperton Cottage, near Devizes, Wilts. It is not so picturesque 
as his Staffordshire retreat, but more convenient. It is within a short 
distance of Bowood, the seat of the Marquis of Lansdowne, and nota 
great way from Bremhill parsonage, the residence of the late Rev. Wil- 
liam Lisle Bowles, a brother poet. There are two doors in front of the 
cottage, which is very plain; both are surrounded with trelliswork, 
and the whole covered with flowering shrubs. As a host, Moore was 
hospitable, lively, and attentive to his guests: the “‘ feast of reason and 
the flow of soul” ever accompanying the grosser entertainment. He 
was always full of animation, easy, and cordial, but in person so dimin- 

utive, that the Prince of Wales (George IV.) is said to have hinted in his 
own presence that a wine-cooler would make an appropriate habitation 
for the Bacchanalian poet. 

Moore’s acquaintance with Byron commenced in an odd way. The 
latter had turned into ridicule, in his ‘‘ English Bards and Scotch Re- 
viewers,” the bloodless duel between Moore and Jeffrey, in the lines— 

“When Little’s leadless pistols met his eye, 
And Bow Street myrmidons stood laughing by.” 

Moore's Milesian blood was immediately up; and he addressed a letter 
on the subject to the noble poet, which (Byron being abroad at the 
time) did not reach him for a year and-a-half. When Byron at length 
received the missive, he wrote a candid, manly reply, assuring Moore 
that he would find him ready to adopt any conciliatory proposition 
which should not compromise his honor. This led to a meeting at 
Rogers’s, when four poets—Rogers, Campbell, Moore, and Byron—sat 
down together to a friendly dinner. 

A singular circumstance in relation to Byron occurred in the life of 
Moore. There were certain memoirs of the noble poet written by him- 
self, and placed in Moore’s hands as a legacy for his sole benefit. 
Moore, at the desire of his friend, lodged the manuscript with Mr. Mur- 
ray the bookseller, as a security for the sum of two thousand guineas. 
“‘ Believing,” said Moore, ‘‘ that the manuscript was still mine, I placed 
it at the disposal of Lord Byron’s sister, Mrs. Leigh, with the sole res- 
ervation of a protest against its total destruction—at least without 
previous perusal and consultation among the parties. The majority of 
the persons grec disagreed with me in opinion, and it was the only 
point in which there did exist any difference between us. The manu- 
script was accordingly torn and burned before our eyes, and I imme- 
diately paid to Mr. Murray, in the presence of the gentlemen assembled, 
two thousand guineas, with interest, &c. being the amount of what I 
owed him upon the security of my bond,” &c. The family of Byron 
proposed an arrangement by which Moore might be reimbursed ; but 
this he declined. Moore's conduct was applauded by many, but not by 
all. It was pointed out that there was a duty owing to the deceased 
poet, which had been neglected. The proper course to have taken was 

for — of judgment, totally unconnected with the parties, to have 
read the papers, and if there were anything seriously objectionable, to 
sanction their destruction Byron seems to have concluded that the 
papers would be in safe custody in a friend’s hands; and farther, he 
hal declared he was indifferent about all the world knowing what they 
contained. ‘‘ There were few licentious adventures of his own, or scan- 
dalous anecdotes that would affect others, in the book.” ‘It is taken 
up from my earliest recollections, almost from childhood—very inco- 
herent, written in a very loose and familiar style. The second part 
will prove a good lesson to young men; for it treats of the irregular life 
I led at one period, and the fatal consequences of dissipation. There 
are few parts that may not, and none that will not, be read by women.” 

In the year 1818 a public dinner was given to Moorein Dublin. The 
Earl of Charlemont was in the chair, and the poet and his venerable fa- 
ther sat on his right and left hand. The poet was welcomed to his na- 

tive land with the most flattering acclamations. He replied in a very 
eloquent but short speech, being much affected by the scene around 

i One of the passages in his speech on ‘‘ The Poet” being given as 
& toast, will explain his manner, and itran as follows :-—‘‘ Can I name 
to you Byron without recalling to your hearts recollections of all that 
his mighty genius has awakened there; his energy, his burning words, 
his intense passion, that disposition of fine fancy to wandering among 
the ruins of the heart, to dwell in places which the fire of feeling has 
desolated, and like the chestnut tree that grows best on volcanic soils, 
to luxuriate most where the conflagration of passion has left its mark ? 
Need I mention to you Scott, that fertile and fascinating writer, the 
vegetation of whose mind is as rapid as a northern summer, and as rich 
as the most golden harvest of the south, whose beautiful creations suc- 
ceed each other like fruits in Armida’s enchanted garden—one scarce 
is gathered ere another grows? Shall I recall to you Rogers, who has 
hung up his own name on the shrine of memory among the most imper- 
ishable tablets there? Southey (not the laureate) but the author of 
“Don Roderick,” one of the noblest and most eloquent poems in any 

age? Campbell, the polished and spirited Campbell, whose song 
of“ Innisfail” is the very tears of our own Irish muse, crystallised by 
the touch of genius—made immortal? Wordsworth, a poet even in his 

Beerilisies, whose capacious mind, like the great whirlpool of Norway, 

Taws into its vortex not only the mighty things of the deep, but its 
minute weeds and refuse? Crabbe, who has shown what the more than 
galvanic power of talent can effect, by giving not only motion, but life 
and soul to subjects that seemed incapable of it? I could enumerate 
still more,” &e, 

Moore visited Paris with his family in 1822, and residing there for 
some weeks, became acquainted with many of the literary characters 
of that-capital, most of whom have been since taken away 4 death. A 
dinner was given to him by some of his countrymen on this occasion, 
which was very numerous y attended, and which he addressed with his 
accustomed facility and figurativeness of expression. On numerous 
public occasions in the British metropolis he has also delivered speech- 
es of more than ordinary eloquence, especially where they have been 
connected with literary objects. 

_ Moore, however, is merely the poet of society : he belongs to artificial 
life. Incapable of a flight long sustained, his poetical talents are best 
d played in poems of a few pages, or even of a few stanzas. He is evi- 
ew the bard of the town circles—lively, witty, fluttering, and bril- 

Jant Nothing can be further in idea from a Highland solitude, a dash- 

ing brook, or the aspect of a sere wood in autumn, than the poetry of 

Pre His songs are not full of natural truth, like those of Burns, nor 

i evating, nor passionate, after nature’s simple guise. He makes love 

y- the drawing-room. His heroines are all town ladies, dressed by the 

—_ tire-women in the newest mode from Madame Deville’s. They 

a opera-haunters, ballet-dancers, and figurantes. In satire his excel- 

bs ce consists in hitting—as a pugilist would say—the vanities, ignor- 
ice, and vulgarisms of high life, and the inanities of great personages. 
an the vain regent’s own sword, Moore’s sallies flash upon the vision, 
wound while they playfully wave in mere show of warfare. Con- 
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at one time the visitor of the Prince of Wales, did not spare him when he 
became regent, and turned his back on the Whigs. It is said that when 
he was first introduced to the Prince of Wales, the latter asked him if 
he was the son of Dr. Moore, the author of “ Zeluco,” when Moore re- 
plied, «‘ No, sir ; I am the son of a grocer in Dublin !” 

It isno small merit to have contributed so much ashe has done to the 
stock of human esjoyment. A distinguished individual in society said he 
could not tell how to express his gratitude to Scott for the delightful for- 
getfulness of his ailments which “*Waverly” had caused, while perusing 
that work upon a sick-bed. Something similar may be said of the works 
of Moore, whether serious or witty ; in which latter style he has not 
been approeched since the days of Sheriden and Wolcot, although he 
resembles neither of those his contemporaries in early life. This gifted 
ory has now completed his seventieth year, and the state of his 

ealth seems to announce that he has reached the last term of life. 
There has been much controversy as to the real merit of his poetry ; 
but the public voice, we apprehend, will decide the. question, and the 
** Irish Melodies” more especially will long survive the author. In per- 
son, we have said, he is diminutive; but in middle age he arrived ata 
full habit of body. His forehead is good, his eyes dark, nose preminent, 
the reverse of aquiline ; the character of mouth good-hnmoured, and 
_ voluptuous : and the stamp of the whole person decidedly 

rish. 





THE KING OF THE ARTISTS. 


We give the above title to the following tribute to the memory of Louis Philippe, 
which is from the pen of Jules Janin, the well-known Parisian author and critic. It 
forms so complete a contrast to the severe articles on the deceased Monarch, which 
have been generally current since his death, and is moreover so thoroughly charac- 
teristic of Jules Janin and his school, that we think it well worth reading. Insome 
parts it is difficult not to believe it intended for delicate satire.—Ed. Ald. 


Yesterday evening I was at the Théitre Francais, where they were 

laying a pleasant little comedy, the work of quite a young man, M. 
Sonssiee, and entitled Héraclite et Démocrite. The folks were laugh- 
ing. Thetheatre resounded with that 7 mirth, that facile and abun- 
dant flow of inspiration, which the youthfal mind commands, uncon- 
scious of all restraint, and ill-treating as it lists, in merciless and cruel 
sport, that fine French language which I greatly fear, between the 
frolics of children at the play and the eloquence of elders at the tri- 
bune, will utterly perish. The folks were laughing. Some few, how- 
ever, lost in the crowd within those brilliant and newly-restored walls, 
resplendent with all the luxurious devices of art, whispered to them- 
selves, ‘‘ At this moment we are the guests of the King, Louis Phi- 
lippe I. We are inmates of his house. This theatre belongs to him ” 
And in truth, on the very eve of the day on which the King was doom- 
ed to be swept away by the abominable storm of February, he had just 
restored, at his own cost, the abode of Uorneille and of Racine, the 
abode of Moliére. He had treated our put poets after a kingly fash- 
ion. He had embellished with gold and paintings the ancient asylum 
of the drama and of comedy. The hangings, the seats, the boxes, the 
Rt and the stalls, from the basement to the roof,—all are the King’s 

he palace of Agamemnon, the antechamber that echoes the prattle of 
Lisette, the public ie where Mascarille gives loose to his fraudu- 
lent propensities, and the bowers in which Figaro conceals his mar. 
riage,—all are the King’s, that King who but now has expired in ex- 
ile, and who awaits—oh ! vanity of man’s forecastings—awaits the pro- 
pitious hour when his remains will be permitted to enter the funereal 
vaults which he had prepared at Dreux for himself, his queen, his 
mother, and all alliedto him. With the wisdom of a sage, he had mis- 
trusted the sepulchresof St. Denis, and those last pomps of royalty 
against which the hideous mob had wreaked its spite in '93, trampling 
upon the dust of Henry IV., Turenne, and Louis le Grand. 

Yes, the theatre which he had caused to be repaired Louis Philippe 
was not allowed to visit, that he might judge how his order had been 
executed. His foot never crossed the threshold of the Royal box pre- 
pared for his reception. The King’s box communicated with his Pal: 
ace ; it adjoined the halls of that abode of which Cardinal Richelieu 
made his Louvre; it was hoped that the King would arrive ere long 
and witness from that place some good old comedy of his young days. 
He loved Moliére—it was a Royal tradition to do so; he loved Mari- 
vaux, and despised not Beaumarchais; a tragedy of Corneille was in 
his eyes a solemn festival, and Voltaire he treasured:-as a reminiscence. 
The old man had met him as a child in this same Palais Royal, which 
was the rendezvous of fortunes so many and so various. 

Suddenly, in the plenitude of Pp in the height of glory, in the 
palmiest epoch of the century and of his reign, when the tree of Miner- 
va sheltered the world beneath its grateful shade, and when this au- 





gust throne, encircled with honours, with respect, with every gift of 
fortune, and with a numerous progeny of children worthy of their an- 
cestor Henri IV., seemed to grow still greater amidst the gratitude of 
all Europe,—suddenly, O misery! conspiracy breaks loose and crushes 
all this greatness in its career. Three groans uttered by a few citi- 
zens, armed with bran new firelocks, overturn in less than one day the 
sacred rights established upon the consent and obedience of so many 
millions of men; a quarter of an hour of ill-temper and delirium de- 
livers to the flaming bonfires of the street-corner this throne of salva- 
tion, based upon the prudence of such a monarch, upon the pious vir- 
tues of such a queen, upon the zeal and courage of so many young men, 
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distinguished monarchy? To what end this enormous ex ? Of 
what usc have been this splendour and magnificence, a, and 
ornament of supreme rank? The Areopagus is mute, the altar of Apol- 
lo is thrown down, and Athens, delivered from her chains, beholds her- 
self torn by the hands of tyrants! The “ Marseillaise,” the “ Chant 
du Depart,” and the “ Caira,” the hymn of bloody saturnalia, now 
represent all the arts of France, La Canaille and the bulletins 
‘* Carnot” compose the whole of our national literature! The deed is 
done, and we must bow our heads beneath the yoke of depraved minds 
while they insult the universal maxims ofall ages! We must lend an 
ear to these gospels breathed forth from out the pit of darkness! Let 
us banish, there is no help for it,—let us banish from our minds the 
language of Augustus and of Louis XIV., and use no other than the 
frantic vocabulary wherein the brief interval of Sylla’s sway and the 
age of Danton expressed themselves. Scarce is the King departed and 
all break loose, flocking to the standard of resentment! The legions 
desert their General, the people renounce the senate and its powerful 
light. Another inhabits those palaces which he did not raise! Another 
sways those assemblies which he did not convoke,—another reaps those 
harvests which he did not sow! Barbarus hac segetes ! : 

Alas! long ere the day of his obsequies, the King might hear his fu- 
neral dirge! All Europe resounded with an immense De profundis, 
and the eloquent voice of Bossuet,celebrating the memory of Henrietta 
of England or of the Prince de Condé, awakened no such solemn echo as 
did the anticipated death of a King who bore with him to the grave an 
entire society. ‘‘ The King is dead!” was the cry of France in 1848; 
the King is dead, and we shroud ourselves in mourning for his death ! 
He is dead, for his disorder reigns in his stead! He is dead! Listen, 
where in the cellars, in the streets, in its fetid haunts, the political 
club, armed with vengeance, rage, and feverish delirium, utters its 
senseless cry! Heisdead! Behold, arising from the abysm of the 
Socialists, the Dantonites, the Herbertites, the Utopia-mongers, and 
improvisatori of all kinds ramming down their theories to the ve 
muzzle and discharging them like redhot shot, upon the multitude 
aghast! Yes,surely the King is dead, for we have become the sport of 
the tempest! The King is dead! for we are delivered up to the merc 
of that furious mob law which is driving us incessantly bem the Hote 
de Ville to the Constituent Assembly—from a yawning gulf to a threat- 
ening rock ! 

The King is dead! Nations have wept him; literature and the arts 
have shared the regret of nations, astounded at a fall which was felt 
from one end of Europe to the other. He was but a prince of the blood 
Royal when he adopted M. Fontamé as his architect, Casimir Delavigne 
as his poet, and Horace Vernet as his painter in ordinary. He was a 
friend to sound sense in all things ; he admired beauty allied to correct- 
ness, works of solid merit, masterpieces stamped by long consent, and 
willingly deferred to — opinion even in the honouring of merit and 
the encouragement of talent. Long before he ascended that throne 
which he rescued from ruin he was knownin the schools, in the colleges, 
in the painter’s studio, and on the mason’s scaffolding ; a prince and a 
citizen together, he gave the example of perseverance in building u 
anew a broken fortune, of skill in preserving it, heads of families lov 
him even then for his prudence and his wisdom; children loved him, 
and knew him to be the parent of their school companions. Thus he 
had acquired, without any decided effort, a great and deserved popular- 
ity, a popularity which might be called instinctive; and, when a revo- 
lution which he had no hand in causing (and for this he justly took ho- 
nour to himself) had borne him to the Tuileries, when he was con- 
strained to leave the Palais Royal, which he had thoroughly und 
completely restored, those galleries, or rather hanging gardens, whence 
he seemed to command the entire city, those vast apartments filled with 
the pictures which he loved, it seemed to him that he was giving up his 
right of citizenship, and for a long time he resisted the will of Casimir 
Perier, the Minister of the Revolution of July. In that house, which 
he was now forced to abandon for ever, he had laid the first foundation 
of his greatness with the most calm and the most intelligent persever- 
ance; he had seen himself the rallying point of all the discontented 
spirits, whether from slighted talents, genius, or bravery, whom the 
Restoration feared even to injustice; he set a value on the Palais 
Royal from the memory of the past, from filial piety, from the vanity 
of proprietorship, and from the self-approval with which the architect 
and the artist contemplate their own work. There he had been a king 
in the midst of that family which he had fostered with such tender atf- 
fection; there, too, he had linked himself in the ties of many a precious 
friendship. Within the walls of this his princely appanage e been 
at once both the first citizen and the first nobleman of Paris! These 
were the motives that made him unwilling to quit the Palais Royal. Ia 








the legitimate princes of the youth of France—valiant in deed, and 
enerous in heart. Alas! pitiless exile carries afar, across, the af- 
righted ocean, these ripe glories, these budding victories, as the dry 
leaf is borne away upon the winds of autumn! A dozen spirits sprun 
from the realms of y eave dare to face the gentle light of day, an 
behold another kingship is numbered among the many empires and 
sovereignties which have been swept from the face of the universe. 

“ Le ventetait si doux qui nous venait d’Epire!”’ 


The hour of Louis Philippe’s sway was favourable to liberal studies, 
to inspiration, to labour, to all the struggling endeavours of the mind, 
to all sources of glory, to all the ends of art! Philosophers, poets, ro- 
mance-writers, artists, found such felicitous intervals of silence and 
meditation under the paternal reign of this beneficent monarch! In 
those days (does it not seem an age since?) the great body of French 
society, nay, more, of European society, attacked on every side, de- 
fended itself with calm and grave majesty ; so many adorned minds, 
children of the new reign, in the midst of manifold labours lovingly 
accomplished, were proud to serve as the guards and bulwarks of or- 
der, right, duty, and authority. United in one feeling of devotion for 
the happiness of all, Liberty, and Justice, her sister, had proposed to 
themselves, as a task almost divine, to cure diseased and correct re- 
bellious spirits, and even to remove from punishment the branding 
scars it leaves behind! These were your labours, oh, King * who have 
shown us so much prudence side by side with so much greatness ! Oh, 
King! created and put into the world for the welfare ofall! During 
18 years (the length of Cardinal Richelieu’s reign) he gave us, at the 
eril of his crown and of his life, the blessing of security; by his mo- 
eration and prudence he completed all the tasks commenced in the 
reigns which Rad preceded his own; everywhere boundless prosperity, 
labour unlimited, the valley levelled, the stream conquered, the moun- 
tain traversed in the twinkling of an eye, and the triumphal arch com- 
memorating the battles of the empire completed,—thanks to the Kin 
whose hand traced the inscription upon this temple, this sepulchra 
monument! In like manner as he had replaced the Emperor upon the 
pillar insulted by the Cossacks, and as he had transported by the hand 
of the Prince de Joinville the remains of the Emperor Napoleon into 
the vaults of the Hotel des Invalides, so did he come to the aid of Louis 
XIV., and make of Versailles the temple of the majesty of France. 
Thus all the arts under this happy reign shone with their brightest 
lustre, and literature basked in the fullest light. What mourning has 
succeeded this universal rejoicing! What devouring flames have swal- 
lowed up this reign, which held out to us the prospect of @ monarchy! 
All I now see is a city in ruins, ransacked in every quarter, @ city 
taken by storm with all the hideous characteristics of a general panic. 
Hearken whereupon the stage dedicated to the works of our great poets, 
the fiery-eyed Fury howls “the Marseillaise” of anevilday! Behold, 
in the Royal box, those ephemeral pretenders, those rulers of misrule, 
before whom the player dares not represent the part of Cinna for its 
merciless allusions! And there, in those seats of honour, whence the 
young princesses—fair and olive-cheeked portraitures of the gentle 
spring, budding garlands twined around the Royal diadem—were wont 
to encourage by their presence and their smiles the aspiring poet,—do 
you not detect by the colour of their liveries the satellites of Pornin the 
Great? What purpose does it serve, then, at so fatal a time, to have 
artists and fine arts; and why have made haste to restore a theatre 
where ’ Impromptu de Versailles is dished up to flatter the taste of 
mateurs who sell at the doors of the theatre the tickets given them in 
the morning at the offices of their respective mayors, and who prefer the 





George LV. was painfully alive to it ; and Moore, who was 





pothouse to Molitre? And is it thus that nothing now remains of this 


the first days of his kingship he imagined he could go about here 
and there as formerly; he dreamed not of Fieschis, Lecomtes, or 
Alibauds. 

Casimir Perier was inflexible in his determination; he was bent 
upon seeing the king at the Tuileries, the crown upon his brow, the 
sceptre in his hand! He would have a king that should be a king; he 
would have life and activity, the noise and stir of armed soldiery, and 
the eager curiosity of all Europe return once more to those Tuileries, 
now 80 silent and desolate that, passing at night beneath the shadow of 
its walls, the gloomy pulace that rears itself before you seems to belon 
to the princess in the fairy tale, bound fast in sleep for the last 100 
years in the depths of her vast forest. 

When once the King was in the palace of the Tuileries, once he was 
seated on the throne, it was immediately felt that France hada king at 
its head, a king who understood how to reign. As he had loved hi 
citizenship, so now did he love his royalty; he loved its purple vest- 
ments and its glories, its festivals, its ceremonies, its privileges, and the 
deference that surrounded it. By a slight stretch of complaisance, and 
approaching him somewhat closely, you might find in him both the 
grandson of Henry IV. and the King of the July Revolution; he re- 
membered full well that he had fought in person at Jemmappes, and that 
the white plume of his ancestor had led the way to the victory of Ivry. 
The child of two revolutions, exiled by the first and crowned by the 
second, he spoke of the latter with gratitude, and of the former with 
respect, as day by day he wrote the history of the men and things of his 
own time. A kingly task, if ever there were one, writing this history 
from day to day! Nothingcan escape the scrutiny of conscience; jus- 
tice towards yourself and towards others is forced on you. You are 
face to face with yourself, whispering the question which you answer 
aloud, and pronouncing your own judgment in a word! He who writes 
his commentaries when the events which he chronicles are long past 
may easily delude himself as to his own merits, but from such a loyal 
confession as this, made from hour to hour, truth must perforce stand 
out. The last thoughts of the King were for the Queen and for his 
children ; those immediately preceding them were consecrated to the 
conclusion of the memoirs of his life. The world now and to come will 
read those pages, impressed with the first qualities required of an histo- 
rian ; good faith, a prompt and rapid memory, a keen and steady in- 
sight, and sound sense to notice and to judge. Oh, wondrous _ 
age, whose historians cannot be too great! Oh, century but elap- 
sed, yet reckoning the events of a thousand years! Cruel and glorious 
moment of humanity, so rife in every direction ; rebellions, acts of al- 
legiance, nameless wars, boundless prosperities, giant victories, so many 
hopes deluded, so many presages of evil! What a history to write! 
And where the man with greater right than Louis Philippe to inscribe 
on the first page of these wondrous annals—* Pars magna fui!” 

Now that he is dead we may be allowed, I conceive, to speak his 
praises; we may say those things over his coffin and beside his grave 
which were not uttered in the day of his grandeur and of his might. 
He has toiled night and day as no hard-handed labourer of his day has 
toiled. Three or four hours of sleep upon a hard bed was all the re- 
pose he required. He was awakened at 7, and he had no sooner risen 
than the labours of the day commenced. To reign, to govern—men 
have fought over the sense of these words—the King understood them 
marvellously well ; to reign and to govern, in his view, signified to do 
his duty. Those who had to deal with him found him easy of access, 
prompt in his attention, clear and precise in his answers. He acquired 
an easy ascendancy over the most rebellious minds: what did he not 
accomplish with Lafitte in the first days of the revolution of July ?>— 
what with General Lafayette and with so many other hidden opponents, 
whom he could scrutinize with a marvellous tact? He was eloquent by 
nature, adopting the tone and the language of each, full of courtesy, 
grace, and firmness. He knew how to refuse and how to accede, he 
knew how to smile, and when he was angry there was no mistaking the 
fact. His speeches have been collected, and to peruse them with seri- 
ous attention is to note in vivid characters the traces of that formidable 
period when upon the ruins of so great @ monarchy the triumph of the 
revolution of July was established. ‘ 

He would say, (mark, for his words were wisdom), that the throne 
drew its chief strength from public liberties ; that the King cannot ex- 
act more power than is requisite for the execution of the law, the 
maintenance of order, aud the defence of the state; that anarchy en- 
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es 
ers despotism ; that the wishes of the people should be the will of 
King; that the interests of the nation are the interests of the throne. 
He would say, again, that a king should show himself faithful to the 
sentiments of the nation. This is copied word for word from his works, 
and as he spoke so he acted, in the full and entire spirit of a constitu- 
tional monarchy—detesting with equal hatred tyranny and the impru- 
dent theories of Utopian reform, treason, and perfidy, insurrections and 
coups d'état ; & partisan of true liberty and an énemy to that deceptive 
liberty ‘which so rapidly turns to the most humiliating and abomin- 
able of despotisms.” Again he said, “ The republican system loses its 
lustre before the constitutional throne. Order is the greatest of all 
benefits. Let us, that we may become free, link ourselves to the memo- 
ries of the past and to the necessities of the present time. Liberty 
without license, power without oppression, this is the problem to be 
solved.” Toa the solution of this problem he staked the whole of 
his high fortunes; and blind Fortune, after 18 years of obedience and 
respect, has made a wreck of all his loyalty and wisdom. 
“ Ludit in humanis divina potentia rebus !’”’ 


What matters! He has had many a glorious day and has reckoned 
many an hour that history will chronicle. His enraptured ears have 
heard, prophetically, the praises and respectful expressions ofa future 
The opening of the Musée at Versailles was a great day for the 
King a day of triumph and of righteous pride. He alone in his own 
n performed to his people the honours of this vast palace rescued 
y himself, and his image is before us now, walking at the head of all 
the illustrious men of modern France, and condacting them with inde- 
fatigable courtesy, from story to story, through all the mazes of this 
immense labyrinth of marbles, bronzes, paintings, heraldic ’scutcheons, 
and treasured relics of the past. It was as though the two last ages of 
our history—the age of Louis XIV. and the of Voltaire—were fol- 
lowing in the train of the newly crowned King, astonished and en- 
chanted to see themselves once more in all the splendours of their ma- 
esty and oftheir genius. Between these two generations, so striking- 
y contrasted,—believers and sceptics, philosophers and Christians, the 
spirit of absolutism and the spirit of revolt—the Emperor Napoleon 
seemed to step proudly forth, followed and preceded by his grande ar- 
mée, and driving all Barone before him, until at last he sank amid the 
fire-girt icicles of Moscow. It was indeed a grand idea to rescue thus, 
by investing them with national glory, the most illustrious names of 
our extinguished greatness. On that day we beheld once more the 
chapel of Versailles, where echoed once the gentle voice of Massillon. 
On that day the operatic theatre built by Louis XV., and resplendent 
as in the days of old Gluck’s triumphs, resounded once more with his old- 
fashioned melodies. Mdlle. Mars played Céeliméne once more, for the 
last time, and the entire company of His Majesty's servants were proud 
to receive the costumes of velvet and gold embroidery, which the mu- 
nificence of the King resigned to them. é 

None who were invited to this solemnity have forgotten that triumph- 
ant moment when in the Gallery of Statues, among the tombs and the 
emblazoned arms, the brilliant crowd stood still a moment, rapt in 
unanimous admiration. The subject of admiration was that fine mar- 
ble over which the revolution of February has thrown a veil of crape— 
it was the statue of Jeanne d’Arc, one of our popular chef d’euvres. 
“‘ Gentlemen,” said the King, amidst the murmur of praise, “here is 
the sculptor ;” and he pointed to a figure in the group formed by his 
family, pale as the statue itself, the Princess Marie—a great artist, one 
of those mourned by the present time. 

We seek the character of this departed monarch where we shall most 
truly find it—in his goodness of heart, in his moderation, in his virtues, 
in his works of peace, in the interest he bore towards artists, in his love 
for architecture—that foster mother of painting and sculpture and of 
all the arts. He reinstated Versailles, he completed the Palais Royal, 
he restored the Tuileries, and of this palace of external splendours he 
made an inhabitable abode. In the Tuileries, which was formerly no- 
thing more than a vast hostelry, he construeted doors and windows 
wherever they could be placed. He threw one into the other the vari- 
ous apartments which the etiquette of ancient times had kept separated, 
thus affording ample space for the residence of his present and future 
family, and a joyous spectacle was it to behold each year the simulta- 
neous growth of the family and of the house destined to contain it. It 
may, indeed, have occurred that,the Royal work of Philibert Delorme lost 
some of the graces of its interior, but the gratitude and admiration felt 
for the master of these hails were daily growing stronger. How gra- 
cious & recption awaited you within those apartments whose vastness 
Was won at the expense of the fugade! How thoroughly you were the 
King’s guest! With what grace did the King perform the honours of 
his 


ouse! , 
Where is the residence, whore the palace which he has not restored ? 
What ruins, however distant, have escaped his solicitude? From the 








every domestic joy, and with all the lustre of glory and of youth. He 
fell at the very gates of that chateau of Neuilly which the spoilers 
have burnt like drunken savages; he fell upon the very ground which 
from achild he had trodden with a firm and cheerful step, on the 15th 
of July, 1842. Is there not a picture in which King Priam is repre- 
sented, his features wrapt in a veil, attending the funeral of Hector ? 

Strange to say, evenin this agonizing moment the unfortunate father 
never forgot that he was a King. He wasseen for 17 days and 17 nights 
embracing on his knees the lifeless form of his first-born, amidst the 
tears of the mother and of the wife, of the children and of the brethen, 
of friends and of servants! But scarcely had he paid to human nature 
the first tribute of tears and lamentations which resounded throughout 
the entire world, when the King lifted up his head once more, and with 
& greatness equal to that of his misfortune he betook himself to the 
Chamber of Deputies, convoked to watch over the safety of the kingdom. 
Slowly he passed in the midst of the immense multitude by whom he 
was respectfully escorted, and taking his seat, not without visible pal- 
lor, upon the throne, the first step of which was now vacant, in a voice, 
over which the same control was exerted as over his grief, he spoke of 
the future. Without doubt the disposal of the faturs was due to the 
pap of heart, to the heroic resignation of the nobleold man whose 

and was confidingly extended upon the head of the feeble infant beside 
him, scarcely four years old. This child is now in exile, for want of a 
hand that might have won unfading glory and eternal blessings had it 
been stretched out to protect the orphan of so noble a prince. All France 
applauded the wishes of the King, and consented at once to a regency, 
the necessity of which was apprehended by none—so full of life and vi- 

our was the King. At that time every father of a family in France 

lessed the infant and the old man. rance shared the grief of its 
King, was a partner in his despair, a partner in his hopes. Sole recom- 
pense of so much courage, of toil so severe !” When he retired amidst 
the sympathy and the acclamations of all, the King might have said to 
himself ‘* Come, let me take courage. My life is accounted to me for 
something. In this immense city, which I have rescued from anarchy, 
I may perish, it is true, shot down at some street corner by the bullet 
of the assassin ; thank Heaven, not a tear will have fallen from these eyes 
which will not add to the affection of my people, not a moment of grief 
but will be responded to, not a sigh but will be echoed. Whatever now 
may be the event, and whatever death await me, France will follow me 
to the grave ; om pee will attend my obsequies ; and the Sover- 
eigns of Europe shall see whether, indeed, I had not thesoul, the heart, 
and the mind of a King.” 

Vain endeavours! Vain hopes! Unavailing sufferings! One burst 
of the tempest has swept all away—the child and the old man, the oak 
and its leaves ,the father and his children, the King and the Queen. 
More fortunate than the rest, Madame Adelaide has remained to us ; she 
died in the arms of her brother on the eve of the great outbreak, and 
without a suspicion, keen-sighted as she was, of the tempest which 
threatened them all. 

The King isno more! His body reposes in that hospitable land which 
is in mourning for his memory, following the example of the Queen of 
England—an illustrious example which will be followed by all Sove- 
ee a6 jealous of the greatness of that House which has shown itself so 
skilful in repairing every breach it has sustained like the towers of which 
Bossuet speaks. Reckon, now, what have been the labours of this good 
Prince, and you will understand, without calling to aid the present 
misery we endure, all that France has lost in losing him. What battles, 
what dangers ! what inward struggles, what outward conflicts! He was 
exposed to every hostility from above, to all the despairings from below ! 
So many insurrections, conspiracies, and revolted cities !so many 
assassins baffled by the hand of Providence, and returning again and 
again to the attack ! Yet with all this, so much of calm, of happiness, 
of prosperity, coming to us unceasingly from this benevolent and inex- 
haustible Monarchy. The misfortunes of the King were great—who 
doubts it ? but they have never triumphed over the devotion of the 
Queen! It will be known one day, when they appear in all their lustre, 
how great were the virtues of the father. He was the model of the 
domestic hearth, and he has remained its imperishable honour. Here 
was a King, God be thanked! who might be weighed in the balance of 
the ancient philosopher. Place, said he, in one scale the earth, the 
ocean, the stars, and place in the other one single quality of the im- 
mortal soul—the soul carries it, and the beam turns with its weight. 

I shall conclude better than I began, with a letter from the King to 
his son. This letter, worthy of being handed down to posterity as a 
rare monument of paternal kindness and affection, was thrown to the 
four winds of heaven when the pillagers took possession of the Tuileries. 

Read, and say whether you have readanything worthier of your sym- 
pathies, your tears, and your respect. 
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Chateau of Pau to the Chateau of Compiégne, from the Tuileries to Fon- 
tainebleau—forest and freestone, flower and kitchen garden, every- 
where, and continually, acknowledge the presence of the King. He re- 
membered that Charlemagne, as King and Emperor, had bestowed at- 
tention to the produce of his garden. When he had rescued Versailles 
the completion of the Louvre became the subject of his thoughts. His 
improvements in the Chateau d'Eu were nothing short of a miracle. 
Nor the old Guises, in the days of their power, nor the noble-minded 
Mademoiselle in the midst of her fortunes, adorned by the smiles of love, 
could ever have contemplated so splendid a transformation of their her- 
editary domains. Yet from that ungrateful strand where he had re- 
ceived the Queen and the Court of England, and upon the waves of that 
selfsame ocean which erst had borne himso proudly and so obediently, 
this King of the Chiteau d’ Eu beheld himself coustrained to quit France 
amidst the roaring billows, the threatening tempest, and the lashing 
winds of popular fury. 0 Fortune! such are thy dangers and such 
thy chances in the fatal hour when the chosen deities whose task it is 
to protect the most august heads and watch over them with a peculiar 
love, withdraw their aid from the combatants of a Pharsalia which loads 
world with chains. 
oy bat fall from such a height because the earth trembled for an 
instant! ie 
And I remember, too, as though it were but yesterday, those rejoi- 
cings of Fontainebleau, at that marvellous moment in the fortunes of this 
House of Orleans when it was announced that the Princess Royal was 
expected. The gardens and the summer weather, the waters end the 
flower-beds, the trees, and those dread arbours destined to shelter the 
lurking assassin Lecompte, were in the height of their magnificence. 
High in the perilous regions of the air arose mansions, once separate, 
now united into one. it was indeed a high day anda holyday. The 
palace was thrown open at every avenue and every door, The eye 
ranged over a continual succession of vast galleries, spacious halls, am- 
phitheatres, giant staircase, secluded alcoves hidden in the depths of 
the discreet walls; balconies of bronze and marble ;—all ages, every 
art, and every monarch are represnted within those walls. Around and 
within them pressed the motley crowd, soldiers, citizens, drums rolling, 
trumpets flourishing, anxiety in every mind, joy in every heart we sam 
the courtyard of this same palace of Fontainebleau, now resounding 
with the trumpets of our young army, was arrayed the Emperor's old 
guard. From that balcony where the King now stands, impatiently 
awaiting the betrothed bride of his son, the Emperor bade farewell to 
his eagle, wounded to the death Moving and terrible dramas—dra- 
mas on which the curtain has now fallen. ~~ 
There, indeed, stood the King upon the steps of the palace, awaiting 
the young Princess, and when at last she appeared the hope of an illus- 
trious race, amidst the roar of cannon, her path hedged with a double 
row of ambassadors, deputies, marshals, and peers of France, as all des- 
cended the steps strewn with flowers to greet the Princess, the King re- 
mained alone upon the perese eminence, held back by a relic of eti- 
uette, and stretching forth his venerable hands towards his adopted 
hter. The King shared in the general emotion, and when he re- 
ceived his daughter within his arms he gazed on her with a look of 
mingled ride. There was then a general gathering of all his 
childrens m whose number none was then missing. And when night 
came the palace burst into a sudden blaze of light. It was as though 
the old tenants of the place—Francis I., and the Primatitium, Philibert 
Delorme, and Diane de Poictiers, had been expected in the gallery of 
Henri II., where the contract of alliance (alliance for eternity, alas!) 
was signed between the Most Mighty Princess Helen Louisa Elizabeth, 
Prince Ferdinand Philip Louis Charles Henry of Orleans, Duke of Or- 
leans, Prince of the Blood Royal—one a widow—the other dead! Chapel 
of Fontainebleau, founded by St. Louis, whose walls heard the prayers 
and the thanksgivings then uttered; say, where are they now. : 
Twice Base eas day the King donned a mourning garb for one of his 
children then present. The Princess Marie dnoneted first, after pointing 
out to her father the spot where she desired to repose—a favoured spot 
between her father and her mother, in recompense for those blooming 
years, for those virtues and for those taients which the grave swallowed 
up. Next followed the hero of these self-same rejoicings at Fontaine- 





bleau, the valiant youth surrounded with every prospect of life, with 


** Tuesday, November 25, 1845. 

“* Mon bien cher ami et bien bon enfant,—I am truly grieved that 
every one should have heard the burst of impatience with which I was 
seized towards you, and I was in haste to show you and to tell you, my 
good and faithful son, how much [ appreciate not only your se ntiments 
but your whole manner of deporting yourself with me. I wished to 
embrace you and tell you so on rising from the table, but [ missed you ; 
I do so, therefore, in writing with all haste, and deeply regretting that 
it is not in the presence of those who heard me. 

** T embrace you with the best feelings of my heart. 

The letter is addressed ‘* To my well-beloved son, the Duke of Ne- 
mours, at the Tuileries. With despatch.” 

You, Prince, will pardon me for now publishing this letter, which is 
in the same degree benourable to the father and to the son. Meanwhile, 
Monseigneur, be not apprehensive as to the fate of this letter—a pious 
hand rescued it from amidst the fragments of the wreck after the storm, 
and a pious and faithful hand will restore it to you. 

ne wee 


AN IRISH PECULIARITY. 


The characteristics attributed by one nation to another are never pa- 
tented without some foundation in truth ; but, in time, by means of suc- 
cessive overlays of jests, constant repetition, and the heaping up of one 
exaggeration upon another, national portraiture flashes forth into glar- 
ing caricature. If we were to believe old plays and old novels, we 
should suppose that, only a half century since, every Englishman fed 
exclusively on roast beef and plum-pudding—rattled his guineas in 
ample pockets, tightened by the portly protuberance of his figure, and 
rapped out oaths against ‘‘ frog-eating Mounseers” with the same energy 
with which, after dinner, he imbibed crusted port to the health and 
prosperity of Church and State. On Sunday morning we view him, 
through the same medium, standing upright in his red-cushioned pew, 
pronouncing the responses with the ore rotundo of Sir Roger de Cover- 
ley, and, like that worthy baronet, looking daggers at little boys whom 
he catches napping. 

The Scotchman of the same authorities was invariably a long, lean, 
raw-boned, hungry, grey-eyed Sawney, with high cheek-bones, reddish 
hair, and a diffused aroma of brimstone pervading his threadbare gar- 
ments. Pertaining to him also, by inalienable birth-right, was an in- 
satiable appetite for oaten-cakes, haggis, and singed sheep’s head; of 
which viands the supply usually fell very far short of the demand. No 
matter what his rank in life might be, he was forced, as a necessary 
condition of his existence, to talk “‘ braid scots,” and to look sharply 
after the ‘‘siller.” Somehow, he regularly found his way to London, 
where a lucrative place, and a rich wife, to whom he continually pro- 
claimed the glories of the ‘* Land o’ Cakes,” gratified and rewarded his 
cautious persevering endeavours to relinquish his ‘‘ pouch” and “ spor- 
ran ;” for all Scotchmen were Highlanders, and were supposed only to 
have abandoned their kilts in deference to decency and English preju- 
dive while in the act of crossing the border. 

The Irishman of novel, tale, or comedy, was a Phelim or a Patrick, 
always either immersed in love or drink and often the victim of both 
these exciting predicaments :—telling humorous lies, making unheard- 
of blunders, winning money by his tricking cleverness, and losing it 
by his unaccountable folly ; leading a good-humoured, reckless, rollick- 
ing life, breaking the hearts and emptying the purses of maid, wife, and 
widow ; and carrying off every shade of embarrassment with the cut- 
and- dry exclamation, “‘ By the powers !"—* Arrah, honey !”—or, “Och, 
my jewel!” 

All this served very well to amuse the juvenile minds of our grand 
parents, but in these days when the wandering jewish propensity to 
travel over the face of the earth, has attained its full development, we 
find it to be a well-ascertained fact that there are Englishmen who af- 
fect fricassees more than roast beef, drink French wines, and dress in 
the French fashion ; that Scotchmen may be found. even in Scotland, 
who have neither caution in their heads, avarice in their hearts, nor 
kilts round their bodies. Facility of intercourse has done this. The 
ancient prophecy is being daily fulfilled :—‘* Many shall run to and 
fro, and knowledge shall beincreased.” Railways have rounded off the 
sharp angles of national dislikes, by promotiong social attrition. The 
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locomotive engine is the steam-plough which iudics 
by tho seaie. tu Nears ap local prejudices 

Thus the Rose and the Thistle are vindicated, but the tiny shamrock 
still droops its green leaf in the atmosphere of public estimation. I 
judging of Irish character, a very useful distinction drawn in the da . 
of good Queen Bess is overlooked. It divided the nation into « 4)" 
Irish, the wild Irish, and the extreme wild Irish.” In justice, th 
distinctions ought to be preserved ; for the “ Irish,” of the resent _ 
are, upon the whole, pretty much like other well-bred, we 1-educatet 
members of the civilised world; eating, drinking, sleeping, dressin 
and living much as their neighbours do. But it must be owned that 
the lower orders,—the “ wild Irish” of the towns, and the “* extreme 
wild Irish” of- the bogs and mountains,—present some striking and 
picturesque peculiarities to justify the conventional Irishman of the 
old novel: the most prominent being that mingled love of fun an 
fighting, which would make one believe that the atmosphere of the four 
fair provinces is compounded in equal portions of inflamma)|e and 
laughing gas. 

Very deplorable, indeed, must be the state of an Irishman—he must 
** be gone to the bad entirely,” when he can neither smile nor quarre) . 
and often even ‘* under the ribs of death” is ‘an appetite created” for 
these excitements. He loves fun; but fighting is his pride and hig 
glory. For fighting he forswears name and wealth. You may call him 
by all the uncomplimentary names in the vocabulary of censure, and he 
hears you meekly; but cast an imputation on his courage or his prow- 
ess, and—* Hah! Whoo!”—you will feel his shillelagh whizzing around 
your ears like a fire-work in a state of explosion. 

An illustration of this peculiarity, of the ease with which a “wild 
Irishman” will forego every prudent consideration in preference to the 
disgrace of having been beaten in battle occurred, But & short while 
since. In a Union workhouse in the south, some of the able-bodied pau. 
pers came into rather forcible collision with the officials. The cause of 
dispute was the supply of “‘stirabout,” which being deemed insufficient 
by a few stout fellows, they marched into the kitchen, seized ladles and 
bowls, and proceeded to help themselves. An alarm of this lawless in. 
cursion being given, in rushed to the rescue the master and his myr- 
midons. Fast and furious were the blows dealt by both parties, but the 
strong hand of the law at length prevailed, the well-fed officers tri. 
umphed over their famine-weakened foes, and the stalwart master coun. 
ted his victory by the number of broken heads prostrated by the huge 
ladle which he wielded. The proprietors of the damaged craniums 
were subsequently conveyed to the surgeon’s room, and severally ban- 
daged and plaistered as their cases required. Most of the hurts were 
found to be trifling, but one poor follow had received a severe contusion. 
With the dislike which many of his countrymen feel, to submit to the 
prescription of qualified practitioners, Tim Murphy, in a day or two, 
asked for his discharge, threw off the well-fixed bandages, and hetook 
himself to the squalid shelter of a cabia belonging to an “ uncle’s son,” 
nearly as poor as himself, an unqualified +‘ docther,” whose unprofes- 
sional practice it was to prescribe charms and philtres in place of phys- 
ic. This reckless proceeding was foilowed by its natural result. The 
hurt, which, with common care, would have readily healed, became in- 
flamed, fever ensued, and the man died. This melancholy finale to the 
work-house row caused much excitement, and an investigation of the 
whole business was instituted by the magistrates. On the day when it 
took place, the hall of the work-house was crowded, and although it 
was shown that the master was justified in using force to protect the 
kitchen stores from the paupers, and it was also proved that under pro- 
per surgical treatment the patient would, in all human probability, 
have recovered, yet the point to be decided was, whether John Mina- 
han, the master, had used unnecessary violence in the discharge of his 
duty. The principal witness against him, was a man who appeared with 
evident ‘* tokens of a foughten field” on his forehead, and who indeed 
had been the only recipient, besides Tim Murphy, of any serious injury. 
The examination proeeeded nearly as follows :— 

After having deposed readily and clearly to the fact of the combat, 
and of John Minahan having rushed to the rescue of the porridge-pots, 
he was asked: 

‘**Did you see the master strike any onein particular?” 

**Not he, indeed; he was no ways particular; but he murdhered and 
killed every one that came in his way.” 

‘** Did he strike you ?”’ 

** Did he strike me, is it? Why, then, if he did, I paid it back to him 
handsomely.” 

‘* Answer distinctly. Whom did you see him strike? 

‘* Ah, then, little matter ’twould be who he’d strike, if the boys had 
his feeding, and he had theirs to depend on for one month. It’s little 

ood the son of ould Thady Minahan, the tinker, would do, if he was 
iving on Ingy male and water.” x i 

«Come, come,” said the magistrate, impatiently, “give mea plaia 
answer to a plainquestion. Did Minahaa knock you down?” 

“Is it the likes of him to knock me down? I'd like to see him try it. 
He didn’t, nor couldn’t, your Honour’s glory.” 

Up started the accused, and cried ; ‘I did knock you down, and bate 
you well, too. Your Honours,” he continued, turning to the bench, 
‘‘if I’m to swing for it the next minute, I won’t let that go with the va- 
gabone. I wouldn’t lave it to him to say that I didn’t knock him down, 
and murder him handsomely to his heart’s content.” 

The witness had been summoned to prove that the master had used 
unnecessary violence; the defendant was there to prove he had not em- 
ployed more force than the occasion demanded. But would they estab- 
lish such proofs at the expense of their respective reputations? Should 
it be said that Tim Murphy’s friend, or John Minahan, were not able to 
‘**murther ach other intirely,” at any given minute’s notice? Never! 
Tim Murphy’s friend would starve on ** Ingy male,” and John Minahan 
would lose uis place first. 

What became of the witness has not been stated; but the defendant 
did lose his situation ; the guardians of tha Union thought that his na- 
tional ideas of honour were undoubtedly more suited to military than 
tocivil avocations. 

Although it is doubtful whether the Irish peculiarity will ever be 
totally eradicated from the national character, yet the savage custom 
of faction-fighting is becoming each year more rare. Sometimes, indeed, 
at the close of a fair a“ bit of a fight” does spring up; but the causal- 
ties thence resulting, are seldom of a grave or fatal chsracter; and the 
contending parties may frequently be seen proceeding homewards, with 
arms lovingly linked together, and tongues vowing eternal friendship ; 
although this, it must be confessed, is an indication of a renewal ra- 
ther than of the end of an Irish fight. 

No doubt the process of fusing the national peculiarities of the 
three kingdoms is advancing rapidly. It is no wild speculation to an- 
ticipate the probability, that fifty years hence there may be little ap- 
apparent difference between an average native of England, Ireland, 
(always excpting the “‘ extreme wild Irishman”) or Scotland. —House- 
hold Words. 


THE SOUNDING STATUE OF MEMNON. 


The fact, then, that the northward statue on the plain of Thebes has 
at one time been broken, is established beyond a doubt. Yet we see 
the statue restored, and the question naturally arises, By whom, and 
when, was itdone? There is in reality no ancient text which fixes the 
time of the restoration of the statue. Heeren* conjectures that it took 
opr under Septimius Severus, and by his order. The extent and 
ifficalty of the operation made it very expensive. It was neverthe- 
less so well executed, that the Egyptians, in the most devoted times of 
their history, and fired by all the fervour of pious zeal, could not have 
done it better. They could not have restored the column otherwise 
than it was done in the Roman period, by means of layers of blocks of 
stone, which were subsequently shaped by the hammer and chisel, in 
imitation of the neighbouring colossus, or rather of the ancient broken 
part, which in the time of Bousanias lay still on the ground. The 
size of these blocks is very considerable; the smallest of them, elgg oe | 
the head and neck, is ten feet high and nine feet thick; and they ha 
to raise it about fifty feet from the ground. Skill and precision were, 
moreover, required to fix these blocks on the sloping surface of the 
fracture. : 
But so confused have been the notions, so contradictory the statements, 
respecting this celebrated statue, that pompous superficiality has even 
dared to construct a whole fabric of hypotheses on some passage in the 
ancient authors, even when their object was less to instruct than to 
amuse. Thus the restoration of the statue of Memnon has been doubted 
on the ground of its having never been broken. And upon what testi- 
mony has this doubt been raised? On the evidence of a fanciful per- 
sonage of Lucian, whom the author himself most unequivocally intro- 
duces as *‘ Encrates, the friend of lies.” This humorous character 13 
made to say,—‘‘ In my youth, while | was in Ezypt, I went to hear 
Memnon’s voice at the rising of the sun I did hear it; but not as 
usual, an inarticulate sound, such as he is wont to utter to the common 
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herd. No, Memnon, opening his mouth, pronounced an oracle in seven 
verses, which I would repeat to you if it were not forbidden.” We 

ghould be wrong to conc ude from this assertion of Memnon having 

opened his mouth, that he really was in possession of his head. Lucian, 

who knew Egypt, placed this passage expressly in the mouth of a no- 

torious liar Nevertheless a kind of men, of whom Locke observes 

that they ‘‘ know a little, presume a great deal, and thence rush to a 

conclusion,” have accepted the statement bond fide ; and they have most 

mystically speculated upon it. Mr. Creuzer is fortunate enough to 

fad here seven sounds in answer to seven vowels pronounced by the 

Egytian priests. There is no ancient text, there is no inscription, which 
jnforms us that the Egyptian priests were in the habit of pronouncing 
geven vowels to the statue of Amenophis. Besides, the liar does not 

mention seven sounds, but seven verses. 

The mutulation of the statue of Memnon, and its subsequent resto- 
ration, being established, it may be found interesting to consider that 
which has drawn the general attention of all ages upon this colossus, 
yiz., its far-famed voice. The questions as to how the sound was pro- 
duced, and why it has ceased, present themselves; nor have answers 
been wanting. It has been thought that it was produced by some trick 
of the priests, who employed the oracle for their own interests, and 
that it consequently ceased with the downfall of paganism. But though 
Memuon might be a Grecian godhead, he was by no means an Egyptian 
one. The interest which he excited, the reverence paid to him, was 
exclusively on theside of the Greeks and Romans. That native records 
should not mention the sound is not astonishing, since they mention 
nothing beyond the names of kings. But the vulgar report, that the 
statue of Memnon had sounded since time immemorial, that the sound 
was indeed a part of its construction, must be sadly shaken by the re- 
flection that none of the more ancient authors mention this phenomenon, 
which nevertheless was very fit to attract their attention. Strabo is, 
indeed, the first author who speaks of the sounding statue, for an alle- 
gation that Manetho, in a list of kings, mentions ‘‘ Quem quidam Mem- 
nonem, putant, lapidem loquentem,” has been proved to be the ‘‘ addi- 
tion of latter times, which, nevertheless, successfully imposed upon 
those who took Manetho’s text from J oy omg It is true that si- 
lence does not always disprove a fact, but there are facts which by their 
very nature are disqualified for the silence of authors. The phenome- 
non of Memnon belongs to this class. Once discovered, it was the uni- 
versal theme of the old authors, and Dionysius the Periegetian quotes 
of Thebes only her hundred gates, and Memnon saluting his mother. 
If the phenomenon had existed before the Roman time, and indeed be- 
fore Strabo, how then shall we explain that Herodotus and Diodorus of 
Sicily, both of whom visited Thebes, should have passed without men- 
tion that which afterwards was considered the principal wonder of 


pt? 

aa are we to explain this obstinate silence of the Greek and Roman 
poets? Ovid, who says so much of the death of Memnon, of the sorrow 
of Aurora, of the tears she sheds every morning, and of the metamor- 
phosis of her son’s ashes into birds (Metam. xiii. 576), does not say one 
single word about the statue andits voice. Could he have refrained 
from mentioning the plaintive salute which Memnon breathes to his 
mother, when her first rays touch the black stone of which his statue 
is formed? When hv says in his song,— 


Luctibus est Aurora suis intenta, piasque 
Nunc quoque dat lacrymas et toto rorat in orbe, 


could he have refrained from adding a feature to his picture which would 
have so materially heightened its pathos? And, on the other hand, 
from Strabo’s time to the reign of Septimius Severus, there is scarcely 
an author or poet who does not exptaiate on the miracle of the sounding 
stone. Strabo’s account in itself is sufficient to prove that the phenome- 
non he witnessed was not known to him by fame; he is far from con- 
sidering it with that enthusiasm which the reports and inscriptions of 
later travellers display. He says :— 

There are but two monolithic colosses, one entire, and the other is broken in the 
middle, as they say, by an earthquake. It is also thought that unce a-day a noise 
similar to that of a slight blow, proceeds from the part which is left on the pedes- 
tal. As for me, having —— to those parts with Aelius Gellius, I heard 
indeed this noise about the first hour. Did it proceed from the pedestal, or frem 
the colossus, or from one of those who surrounded the statue ? 


_ Thus, then, the two colosses had in Strabo’s eyes almost the same 
importance; they both stood in the Libyan part of Thebes. The 
statue which they said to be sounding was not even distinguished by a 
particular name. So far was Strabo from connecting any religious 
ideas of his own with the sound he heard, that he rather believed the 
bystanders were practising upon his credulity. The inscriptions on 
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- ty neither in the writings of the heathens, nor in those of the 
athers. 

If we descend to the last efforts by which Julian vainly strove to 
raise agonizing Paganism, we behold this emperor repairing the altars 
of Daphne, and striving to infuse new life into the Egyptian worship 
by encouraging the discovery of a new Apis; but there are no endeav- 
ours to bring Memnon again to public notice. His voice had, doubt- 
less, too long been silent: there was no hope of its revival. Only Hy- 
merius the rhetor remembers it; a man who, never having been in 
Egy pt, makes his senseless declamations, a medley ofall he had found 
in books. But to appreciate the authority of such quotations, in which 
the mania of erudition commen to all rhetors is glaringly displayed, it 
suffices to say that Hymerius makes Memnon recite /yrical verses. 

Ammianus Marcellinus, a contemporary of Hymerius, gives a de- 
tailed account of Egypt. He scrupulously mentions the principal ob- 
jects of curiosity in that country; he praises the Pyramids and the 
royal tombs of Thebes: but he makes no mention of Memnon. 

Heliodorus, another contemporary of Hymerius, is profuse on the 
subject of the royal tombs and the Pyramids ; but he speaks neither of 
Memnon nor his voice. 

St. Jerome, at the same time, held that Memnon had ceased to sound 
when Jesus Christ was born :—‘‘ Quippe cujus statua usque ad advent- 
um Christi, sola oriente, vocem dare dicebatur....Hoc autem significat, 
quod post adventum Christi omnia idola contionerunt.”* This opinion 
originates in the idea held by the principal Fathers of the Church, such 
as Urigen, Tatian, Eusebius, 8. Athanasius, 8. Cyril, Theodoret, that 
the oracles of the idols, being the treacherous exhalations of the devil, 
were struck mute when the Saviour of mankind came into the world. 

We quoted the Emperor Septimius Severus as the presumptive re- 
storer of the statue; it is in his reign that the reports of authors, and 
the inscriptions on the statue itself, ceased. We admitted in a former 
page that there is in reality no ancient author who mentions the resto- 
ration of the statue, and that the proposition that the statue was re- 
paired under Septimius Severus must rest solely on the | gree ant 
evidence of facts. We have seen the statuc overlooked and disregard- 
ed while it remained entire ; we have seen it commanding the attention 
of all, and the worship of some foreign nations, from the time it was 
broken. Of its reparation nothing is said. No inscription commemo- 
rates so important an event. The exclamations of joy, of astonishment, 
of veneration, at the voice proceeding from the mute stone, are sud- 
denly and unexpectedly silent: we look for the cause, and we find the 
statue repaired but voiceless. Thus there is a connexion between its 
integrity and its silence, between its mutilation andits sounding. This 
connexion may also serve to explain why the reconstructor of Memnon 
did not think proper to immortalize his name by an inscription at the 
foot of the colossus, commemorative of the year of its restoration, as it 
has always been the custom of the Romans to do when they repaired a 
building ora statue. All the other visitors ofrank, who witnessed the 
miracle, inscribed their names as a lasting recerd: Septimius Severus 
alone, the last emperor who visited Memnon, has left no trace !ndica- 
tive of his presence; and we should really be justified in doubting the 
authenticity of the fact, if Spartianus, his biographer, did not express- 
ly state it,—** Et Memphim et Memnonem, et Pyramides et labyrinth- 
um diligenter inspexit.”+ The reign of Septimius Severus fell into the 
time when Paganism, unable to exterminate Christianity by persecu- 
tion, endeavoured to conquer her in devotion; when the old temples 
were rebuilt, and new oracles cried into celebrity. Severus himself 
was a zealous Pagan, who re-established the worship of Serapis, which 
had once spread over all Egypt, and which had particularly flourished 
at Memphis and Thebes. It was to inspect the progress of this worship, 
Spartianus informs us, that the emperor travelled in Egypt,—‘*Jucun- 
dam sibi peregrinationem hanc propter religionem Serapidis....Seve- 
rus ipse postea semper ostendit.”{ The war of extermination between 
the two creeds was at its height, and it was impossible to be a zealous 
Pagan without being at the same time adudanel enaate to Christianity. 
Severus did his best to suppress the Christian religion by an edict is- 
sued in 202, when on the point of commencing his travels in Egypt. 
This edict forbids, under the most heavy penalties, to embrace the Jew- 
ish or Christian religion. Nor did his zeal slacken after he had once 
entered Egypt. The progress of Christianity in that country irritated 
him; he violently persecuted the Egyptian Christians; and this perse- 





cution extended even into the Thebais. We are informed that Severus 
did not hear the oracle, and although this was a not unfrequent occur- 
rence, it is not difficult to imagine what impression the silence of what 
he considered a divine voice must have made upon the emperor. En- 
thusiastic for his creed, he had just witnessed the startling progress of 
a new and hostile religion, which he saw striking its roots into the very 





the legs and the pedestal of the sounding statue, strengthen this view 
of fhe case. From the dates we have reason to believe that the first 
wre made in the times of Nero. Dion Chrysostom, speaking of some 
statues of the gods which bear no inscriptions, asserts,—‘* And this is 
said to be the case with the Colossus of Memnon.” There is, indeed, 
only one inscription previous to his time, and this is dated from the 
ninth year of Nero’s reign. But whatever inscriptions were afterwards 
made, the names are invariably either Greek or Roman. The Egyptians, 
therefore, take no interest in the voice of Memnon, which was celebra- 
ted by the Greeks and Romans alone. This fact is important. It tends 
to prove that the vocal phenomenon did not excite attention till after 
the Roman conquest, since no inscription belonging to an earlier period 
can be found ; that the phenomenon must have ceased in the time of 
Septimius Severus, as the most recent inscription, engraved on the 
legs, dates from this epoch, as the pedestal, which offered so commo- 
dious a place for a number of inscriptions, contains only two, of which 
one belongs to the reign of Antoninus. And it proves further, that the 
Greeks alone made an object of adoration of the phenomenon, since 
they alone expressed their feelings of devotion to the divine author of 
the miracle. From this results the inevitable conclusion that the mira- 
cle wus not produced by a pious fraud, for if such a fraud had been 
practised by the Egyptian priests (and they alone could have had the 
power to do it, and interest in doing it) the natives of Egypt would 
certainly have been more open to the imposition than strangers, and we 
should find their homage joining that of the Greeks. The Greek and 
Roman priests were even less likely to have practised this fraud. It 
requires, indeed, the gift of credulity to an extraordinary degree to 
believe that they, on a foreign soil, near an Egyptian temple, could 
have practised so gross and so dangerous an imposition; that during 
two centuries they could have imposed upon emperors, governors, gene- 
rals, philosophers,—in fact, on a}l influential persons in Egypt. From 
all this we must draw the conclusion, that the miracle way based upon 
a cause which had no connexion whatever with the will of either na- 
tives or foreigners, and that it was equally incomprehensible to both. 
If we compare the time when the phenomenon of the sounding statue 
excited the attention of the world with that of its mutilation, we are 
struck with their exact correspondence. The first Grecian trav ellers 
found the Memnonia and ascribed them to Memnon, of whom their poets 
had sung so much; they must likewise have seen the colosses on the 
plain of Thebes, but in the country of colosses they found nothing ex- 
traordinary in them. At Strabo’s time, when the phenomenon and the 
mutilation were both comparatively recent, no name was given to the 
broken statue; but henceforward it acquired a great fame for its sound, 
forei n travellers came to see it, and the Greeks connecting the time 
in which the statue sounded the first hour of morning, with the slain 
son of the Goddess of Morning, declared this sounding statue to be that 
of Memnon, and amused themselves with the fancy that he saluted his 
mother. But strange to say, in the same manner that the reports 
about the sounding of the stone begin with the mutilation, so do they 
end with the restoration of the statue. The inscriptions are crowded 
within two centuries. They begin on a sudden; they cease in a simi- 
lar manner. The miracle was gone, and the interest went withit. The 
charm was breken. Memnon had lost his voice. How, and when, did 
he lose it? ’ 

It must have been at the time when Christianity began to triumph 
over the perseeutions of Paganism. Persecution and torture were una- 
vailing against the new creed. The Pagans resolved to oppose mira- 
cles to miracles, A host of wonders arose from this competition : mir- 
aculous healings, resurrections, and a vast number of predictions, with 
Phick the Writings of the later Pagans abound, and which we find re- 

uted in those of the Fathers, were ushered into the world, and clamor- 
ously commented upon. New oracles were established, and others re 
Paired and again brought to honour. 


OW precious would the voice of Memnon have been to this tribe of ' 


miracle-mongers! This daily manifestation of a Grecian deity, this 
miracle which admitted of the presence of so many witnesses, would in 
itself have proved 
which 

e Co 


Controversies for which it would have furnished the matter. 


18 at this juncture that all homage 
Would seem J homage ceases, 


even the Pagans were at pains to believe, and the celebrity of 


But no, 
The name of Memnon 
It is to 


to have passed away from the memories of men. 





soil over which he travelled to find Serapis and to adore Memnon. 
And this Memnon, whom to see he had undertaken so long and weari- 
some a journey, did not utter his wonted salutation in the imperial pil- 
grim’s presence. Thegod was certainly angry, and his anger was to be 

péased. Buthow? The heresy which threatened his reign and arro- 
gated his rights to itself had, perhaps, excited his wrath. But then the 
emperor had persecuted the Christians—he persecuted them at the very 


' moment. 


The statue of the god had been broken; it had been sacrilegiously 
mutilated (such was then the popular tradition) by the hands of the 
great defiler of sacred spots—by Cambyses the Persian. With its up- 
per half the statue had, perhaps, lost the best part of its voice; to re- 
pair it would improve the oracle. Filled with gratitude, the god would 
send forth a more melodious voice ; perhaps he would utter real oracles. 
This was the train of reasoning most natural to the character and the 
circum stances of the man; nor is the hypothesis too’ bold that he acted 
upon it and rebuilt the statue. It will be found to rest upon a chain of 
substantial evidence proceeding from the facts, and even the silence 
observed concerning the restoration of the statue must serve to strength- 
en it. For itis to be presumed, that after the work was complete the 
promoter of it had reason to repent his zeal. When the massive blocks 
had been hauled up and fixed upon the broken part—when they had 
been shaped and chiselled—when Memnon was restored to that integ- 
rity which was to make him really the wonder of the universe and the 
glory of the reign of Severus—his voice was silent. No sound saluted 
the rising of the morning sun. The oracle was spoiled. This explains 
he absence of an inscription. Severus could not wish to announce to 
future ages that the famous oracle of Memnon had been destroyed by 
his agency. 

The question as to the real cause of the sounds presents itself again. 
The opinion that they commenced with its origin, and were connected 
with some religious symbol, involved the proposition that the first 
makers of the statue had constructed in its interior an apparatus by 
which these sounds were produced. There have, indeed, been learned 
and grave men who have amused their fancies by the reconstruction of 





of greater value than all those wondrous doings | 


lossus of Memnon would have increased with the violence of the | 


this imaginary mechanism. But whatever idea they may have formed 
in their minds, they could not evade the presumption of the colossus 
| having been hollowed out in order to communicate with its mouth. This 

operation would have been attended with prodigious difficulties, and its 

impossibility must be clear to whoever considers the size and the ma- 
| terial of the colossus. But if it be admitted that Memnon did nc‘ sound 
| before the time of the Romans, the advocates of the common prejudice 
| would be obliged to shift their ground, and to maintain that the vocal 
| apparatus had been introduced into the massive stone about fifteen or 
bia centuries after its original erection : this would be really ab- 
surd., 

If, on the other hand, the sound had been produced by some exterior 
agency, the fraud must infallibly have been detected by the number of 
persons witnessing the phenomenon. The quality of Memnon’s audience 
during the two hundred years of his sounding ought not to be forgotten. 
Imperial officers, prefects, and emperors—people above the prejudices 

and superstitions of the crowd, listened to the voiee, and unanimously 
admitted their ignorance of the cause by ascribing ittoagod. There 
were certainly some sceptics among them, and it is known how danger- 
ous these men are to the workers of miracles. 

Let us admit for one moment that all these people might have been 

deceived, and that the secret was strictly kept ; it must, then, be grant- 
ed, that there were some individuals who had an interest in practising 
the deception. But who were these? Not the Egyptian priests of Am- 
' enophis, for Strabo informs us that in his time no religious idea what- 
| ever was connected with the monument. Were they foreigners? But 
| what interest could they have had? And why should they have pre- 
ferred the broken statue to the re-established colossus ? 

A certain class of people, if they had produced the sound, would 
have done it with regularity, at a fixed time; nor would they have for- 
gotten to doit daily. But the inscriptions on the statue, which, being 
commemorative of the feelings and thoughts of the witnesses, are a most 
important evidence, tell us of different times in the first and second hour. 
It would certainly have been in the interest of religious jugglers to pro- 
duee the sound exactly at the rising of the sun. People might also 
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* St. Hieron. in cap’ xiii, Esaie. 


! 
| t Spart. in Severo, s. 17. $ Zhid. 


sometimes fancy they heard a sound, when the statue was, in fact silent. 
Thus Libanius, speaking of a statue of Apollo near Antiochium, ob- 


seves,—*‘ And somebody, they say, has heard him play the cithara in 
the noon of the day.” A mistake about the sound which proceeded from 
the miraculous statue was the easier, since this sound was not, as has 
been i ed, loud, but rather low and indistinct. Speaking of the 
colossus, Pliny says,—‘‘ Contactum radiis crepare dicunt in the 
rays of the sun itis said to creak. We must not be misled by the 
appellation of /apis loguens, which many of the Latin authors have 
given to Memnon; nor should we be justified in translating it with 
** speaking stone.” Virgil, in eclogue viii. 22, does certainly not mean 
to say that the trees had spoken. Strabo’s description, too, is far from 
attributing anything like speech or articulate sounds to the stone.— 
** The noise,” says he, ‘‘is similar toa slight blow.” Itis not even a 
sound with him, but merely a noise. ausanias likens it to the 
chords of a lute when they break; and in one of the inscriptions the 
sound is compared to the knocking on a copper vase. Those 

of ancient authors on which we may rely mention, as we have seen, no- 
thing but a kind of harmonious creaking ; and this, it is well known, is 
not confined tothe single block of granite on the plain of Thebes. It is 
no secret to naturalists, and it has been proved by a plurality of scien- 
tific observations, that some kinds of granite will sound about the rising 
of the sun, but particularly so when they are reft. This sound is owing 
to the sudden change from cold to heat, whieh puts their component 
parts into peculiar vibrations. The fracture in the statue of Slomesn 
was, therefore, conditional to the phenomenon of the sound. It be- 
gan and ceased with this fracture. It is certainly incomprehensible 
that the members of the Egyptian Commission, during Napoleon’s ex- 
pedition to Egypt, who often heard in the morning at sunrise a sonor- 
ous creaking proceeding from the granite blocks of Karnak, and who 
ascribed it to the same cause, should not have thought of making the 
application of this phenomenon to that which they knew was recorded 
of Memnon. Herschel, who ascribes the mysterious sounds to the con- 
traction of the different heterogeneous matters of which the statue con- 
sists, remarks, that similar sounds are produced when heat acts sudden- 
ly on plates of metal, and that this phenomenon may frequently and 
familiarly be observed in the creakings of a gridiron. e may like- 
wise quote the organ sounds which the rocks of granite on the banks of 
the Orinoko emit in the morning, and which have caused these rocks to 
be denominated as /axas de musica, or musical stones. Humboldt, con- 
vinced of their reality, considers these sounds the effect of temperature 
between the subterraneous and the outer air. Mr. de Roziére and others 
have often heard in the morning a sonorous creaking in the granite quar- 
ries of Syene,—a phenomenon which, it appears has escaped the atten- 
tion of the ancients, though they knew of another sounding-stone of 
Kalapthe in Nubia, of which Rifaut has given a description. The same 
phenomenon is produced in the vicinity of the Maladetta, and shepherds 
of the valleys call it Jes matinées dela maudite. 


i cael 
EDUCATION AND THE IRISH ROMAN CATHOLICS 


The announcement of a grand Roman Catholic Synod, at Thurles, hag 
naturally recalled public attention to the painful fact that the most 
influential heads of the Roman Catholic priesthood are intensely hostile 
to the establishment of the Queen's Colleges in Ireland. With the best 
of intentions—thau of providing for the education of the whole people of 
Ireland—the Government instituted these Colleges, excluding mayer 
cal dogmata, in order that Protestants and Roman Catholics might 
have equal rights, equal access, and equal chances of education Pre- 
vious to this attempt, the greatest sae to any general scheme of 
education for the Irish people proceeded from the Protestants ; and it 
was not unreasonably hoped, as the Roman Catholics would benefit 
most largely by the new Colleges, that the — would not repeat 
the theological fervour which had been displayed against them by 
others, but would hail the establishment of these institutions as a boon. 
The expectation proved illusory. Archbishop M’Hale—whose position, 
fanaticism, ambition, and talents are the greatest misfortunes of his 
country—led the way upwards of a twelvemonth ago in denouncing 
them as ‘‘ godless.” A provincial Synod to consider the question was 
convened by him at Tuam; but the clergy not being unanimous, an 
appeal was made to the Pope The National Synod at Thurles was 
convened for the same purpose, and it is understood that the result of 
its deliberations was a majority of one Bishop against the Colleges. 
The various decrees passed by the Synod have not been, and proba- 
bly will not be, published, until they shall have been ratified by the 
Pope. In the meantime, the Irish Government—with what object we 
cannot divine—has provoked a new Repeeesics of opinion on the part 
of Dr. M’Hale and other Roman Catholic dignitaries, by appointing 
them, in spite of their well-known views upon the subject, to be visit- 
ors to the new colleges. Dr. M’Hale and Dr. Slattery peremptorily, if 
not indignantly, decline the honour. Dr. M’Hale in a letter to the 
Irish Secretary, declares the Colleges to be ‘fraught with grievous 
and intrinsic dangers to the faith and morals of such of the Roman 
Catholic youth of [reland as may resort to them.” Dr. Slattery uses 
almost the same words. As the Irish Government drew these replies 
upon itself by its gratuitous appointment of these gentlemen to offices 





which it knew they could not consistently fill, the blame, if any, is at- 
tachable to Lord Clarendon and his advisers, and not to those who sim- 
ply repudiated the disagreeable, if not insulting, offer. 

Amid all these reasons for regret at the determination of the Roman 
Catholic clergy, it is, at all events, satisfactory to see that they do not 
condemn the British Government for attempting to educate the Irish 
people, without making an attempt of their own to accomplish the same 
end. The day after the Synod had decreed, by a majority of one, that 
the Queen’s Colleges were godless, it agreed unanimously to take im- 
mediate steps for founding a Roman Catholic University. Dr. Cantwell 
headed a subscription for that purpose with the noble sum of £11,000; 
and every Roman Catholic priest in Ireland is to be called upon for an 
annual tax of two per cent. on his income towards its completion. Dr. 
Cantwell’s subsciption shows his zeal; and if Dr. M’Hale will give as 
much, the friends of education will be well pleased, and will look upon 
him and upon his gift of letter-writing with more patience and equani- 
mity than they can now feel towards a man who has done so much to 
fan the flame of religious animosity in Ireland 

There is abundance of room for the Queen’s Colleges and for the Ro- 
man Catholic University besides; and we trust, notwithstanding the 
present unfavourable symptoms, that all of them will be securely es- 
tablished and well attended, and that both will be the means of effect- 
ing incalculable good, and of elevating the moral and intellectual con- 
dition of the Irish people. —London WVews, 14th ult. 


Tue Synop ar THURLES.—Throughout the past month, the town of 
Thurles, in the county of Tipperary, has been the scene of the most 
imposing ceremonials to be witnessed in a Catholic country—the as- 
sembling and sitting of the Great Council of the Prelates and Dignita- 
ries of the Roman Catholic Church of Ireland, to deliberate and pro- 
nounce upon questions of the deepest moment to the interests of that 
religion, the purity of faith and morals, the strength and dignity of the 
Church, and the general well-being of the community. No Synod has 
been convened in [reland for two hundred years, when that of Kilken- 
ny was held, though no fewer than five Synods were held in Ireland 
during the 12th ceatury. However important the objects of previous 
Synods may have been, it is considered that at no period during the 
eventful history of the Irish Church did her learned fathers assemble 
in solemn council for graver or more exalted purposes than those which 
have lately called them together. These were stated to be to restore 
the Church as much as possible, and as far as compatible with the ex- 
isting state of society, to her former condition, when, as a free church, 
her discipline was strict and rigid, her observances were uniform, and 
her laws were universally binding. The practice of administering the 
sacraments out of the church is one of those relaxations of discipline or 

ractice consequent on evil times and violent persecution ; and it 
is supposed that the canonical practice in this respect will be restored, 
and that all the sacraments, including baptism and matrimony, will in 
future be administered only in the church, unless where a case of ne- 
cessity—such as the imminent danger of the new-born child—may com- 
pel a relaxation of the stringent rule. . : 

Having given the reader an idea of the objects of this solemn convo- 
cation of the National Church of Ireland, so far as a prevailing impres- 
sion upon the subject admits us to do, we shall now proceed to describe 
the constitution of the Synod, and then attempt a brief detail of its 


‘ > imposing ceremonials. f 
¢ The apued is vonstitated of two distinct classes—those who assist as 
members, and those who assist as officers. The former class may be 
divided into those who have the right of deliberating and voting, who 
possess both a consultive and decisive voice ; and those whose privilege 
is confined to a consultive voice only. The Bishops in communion with 
the Holy See, “ placed by 


Others, whose privileges are defined by law 





the Holy Ghost to rule the Church of God,” 
possess the decisive voice. 
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h being left to the disc 
usag it with them, much, however, being left to the discre- 
pres of ‘he eg These are abbots, procurators of absent prelates, 
generals of religious orders, &c. 
We pass over the preliminary forms of procedure, commencing with 
rivate conferences of the fathers, and next assuming the more solemn 
Form of general conference or congregations. 


Tue First Sesston.—We next proceed to the formal opening of the 
Synod, which took place on Thursday the 22dult. From an early hour 
the town of Thurles exhibited that stir and bustle which give unmis- 
takeable indication of the approach of some remarkable event. For 
some days previous, the lodgings and hotels had been engaged ; and on 
Wednesday night it was almost impossible to procure a place whereon- 
to lay one’s head, unless at prices that, in times like these, seem exhor- 
bitant. Including the clergy of the surrounding dioceses, besides sev- 
eral who came even from the most remote parts of the country, and the 
strangers who had travelled from North and South, from East and 
West to be present at the imposing ceremonial of their Church, there 
could not‘ have been fewer than 600 applicants for sleeping accommoda- 
tion. The town was, besides, crowded with an immense concourse of 
the inhabitants of the surrounding towns, and the peasantry of the 
neighbourhood. Even as early as eight o’clock in the morning, groups 
of gravely-attired clergymen might be seen making their way towar 
the College, from which building the procession was to issue at ten 
o’cleck, the time appointed. This building presents a grand and im- 
posing aspect externally, its splendid range of front being all coustructed 
of cut stone; while, interiorly, its spacious and lofty halls, its beautiful 
chambers, its long corridors, as well as its broad staircases of stone, 
impart to it a true collegiate character. The interior was eminently 
imposing: its halls, and landing-places, and staircases were crowded 
with groups of priests, in surplice and soutane, some of whom also wore 
the stole; and now and then there appeared a bishop, dressed in his 
robes, with his attendant train-bearers; or a general of one of the reli- 
gious orders habited in the peculiar dress of his order, which was partly 
concealed under a gorgeouscope. These, and the officiating priests of 
the solemn ceremonials of the day, unconsciously imparted an animation 
and picturesque beauty to the scene which could not fail to impress one 
who beheld it for the first time. As some great man approached, his 
name was circulated in a whisper from group to group, frequently with 
admiration, but occasionally with enthusiasm. 

We must not here omit to state that Charles Bianconi had lent some 
exquisite pictures from his collection, which is one of the best in the 
country to decorate the hall of the college and the walls of the Cathe- 
dral. Two were suspended in the outside hall, and represented ‘ The 
Death of St. Francis of Assysium,” and ‘‘ The Visitation.” The hall 
was further decorated by several busts on pedestals; and, amongst 
others, there were two busts of O’Connell, one in a niche, and another 
on a pedestal : also those of Dr. Doyle and Father ory + 

Exactly at ten o’clock, the Prelates, dignitaries, and officiating cler- 
gy assembled in the beautiful ehapel, or oratory, of the College, where 

the hymn “ Veni Creator Spiritus” was chanted ; and shortly after, the 
procession filed through the long corridors, descended the great stairs, 
ed through the hall, and along the broad path leading from the 
nas of the College to the grand entrance of the Cathedral, both of which 
buildings may be about yards distant. The public gates of both 
open on the high-road; and along the avenue, as well as on the road 
and in the yard of the Cathedral, police were stationed at intervals, 
almost as much as amatter of form as to preserve the procession from 
being intruded upon by the eager crowd. The bell of the Cathedral 
tower tolled solemnly, and the Litany of the Blessed Virgin was chant- 
ed in true Gregorian cadence by the choristers; while the procession 
along in splendid array, until it was lost sight of under the 
arched door of the church. First in the procession came the Crucifer, 
in rich vestment of crimson and gold, ona attended by acolytes ; then 
the clergy, to the number of at least 300, walked two and two, the par- 
ish priests of the arch-diocese being distinguished by wearing a stole 
over their surplice; then followed the cantatores. 

Next came the notaries and secretaries of the Council ; then the Very 
Rev. Dr. O’Brien, bearing the Archiepiscopal cross, and attended by 
acolytes. Then came the dignitaries of the second order of Clergy ; then 
the Promoters of the Council; then Procurators of absent Prelates ; 
then Provincials of religious orders; Deacon and Sub-Deacon for the 
Mass; next the Mitred Abbot of Mount Melleray ; then the Bishops, in 
the order of promotion, attended by Chaplains and Mitre-bearers; then 
the Primatial Crosier-bearer; and lastly the Lord Primate, vested in 
amice, alb, cincture, pectoral cross, stole, red cape, and rich mitre, sup- 
ported by the assistant sub-deacons, who were also his Grace’s Theolo- 
gians, and followed by his attendants. The laity then closed the pro- 
cession. 

Nothing in the way of pageant could be imagined more gorgeous than 
this aavay' of coped and initred bishops, their vestments oF the richest 
and costliest materials—velvet, brocade, or cloth of gold; and their 
mitres glistening with jewels. 

All eyes were directed to the Primate. Though the head of one of 
the oldest churches in the Christian world, and the representative of 

its illustrious Apostle, Dr. Cullen seemed to every eye the lowliest and 
meekest of that glittering crowd of dignitaries. His face pale, but not 
absolutely colourless ; his eyes are generally cast down, and covered 
almost entirely by the lids. Mildness and benevolence are the prevail- 
ing characteristics of his countenance. Dr. Cullen, it is said, is not 
more than forty-five years of age, and is therefore in the full vigor of 
man’s intellect. . 

The church had been decorated especially for the solemn occasicn. 
The throne erected at the Gospel side of the sanctuary was covered over 
with superb crimson damask and brocade, lavishly adorned with gold. 
On entering the church, those who had not an appointed place filed off 
at either side, and the Prelates and dignitaries occupied the places 
set apart for them at each side of the throne, according to rank and 
seniority. After chaunting the prescribed verses and hymns, the sol- 
emn High Mass of the Holy Ghost was then commenced. 

The Primate officiated as High Priest; the Rev. Mr. Hanrahan, of 
Dregheda, deacon ; the Rev. Mr. Quinn, of Dublin, sub-deacon ; assist- 
ant deacon, the Rev. Mr. O’Reilly, of Maynooth; the assistant sub- 
deacon, the Rev. Dr. Dixon, Maynooth. The Rev. Dr. Ford acted as 
Master of the Ceremonies. f 

The music might properly be described as choral in character, and 
in style a mixture of the Gregorian and Italian. 

After the conclusion of the Mass, the Right Rev. Dr. Biake ascended 
the steps of the altar, and preached the sermon appointed for the occa- 
sion, taking his text from the first Epistle to the Corinthians, 4th chap- 
ter and Ist verse. At the conclusion of the sermon his Lordship des- 
cended the altar. one 

The Primate had, in the meantime, laid aside his officiating robes ; 
and, at the conclusion of the sermon, the Prelates and those qualified 
to take part in the Council took up their places inside the rails of the 
Sanctuary, the Primate being seated on the faldstool in front of the al- 
tar. The Primate then intoned the “* Exaudi,” and the choir chanted 
it, together with the Psalm ‘‘Salvum me fac Deus.” The antiphon 
was then repeated; and the ‘“‘ Adsumus” was chanted by the Primate, 
assisted by the deacons and the priests. The Litanies were then sung 
by the cantatores, the whole body of clergy responding, and all kneel- 

. The Primate then rose, took the pastoral staff and blessed the 
Council with the sign of the cross, and in these words—*t That Thou 
vouchsafe to visit, direct, and bless this present Synod, we beseech 
Thee, O Lord!” At the conclusion of the Litanies, the faldstool was 
placed on the platform of the altar, when the Primate sat and blessed 
the incense in the usual manner; and, after other ceremonials, the 
Deacon sang the Gospel beginning with « And at that time Jesus, call- 

ether the twelve apostles, he gave them power and authority 
over all devils, and to cure diseases.” The Primate next intoned the 
first verse of the “‘ Veni Creator Spiritus,” which was sung by the 
choir. The Primate then pronounced from his seat the allocution in 
Latin. The Secretary then received from the hands of the Primate the 
decree of the opening of the Synod, which he read, concluding by ask- 
ing the Prelates was the decree just read agreeable to them; to which 
they replied to the secretary in the affirmative. The Primate then 
announced the result in these terms :— 

“The decree has seemed agreeable to the Fathers; therefore we or- 
dain that this National Council do now commence, and be forthwith 
commenced.” 

Other decrees of a formal character were then read and approved of. 
The Promoter then applied to the Primate to have the roll containing 
the names of all who should be present called on, and also for an order 
respecting the profession of faith; both of which were ordered. The 
Primate then knelt towards the altar, and, laying his hand on the Gos- 

ls, made the solemn profession of faith prescribed by the Church, 

uring which all stood uncovered. His Grace then resumed his seat, 
and took the Gospels in his hands ; and each Prelate (and on/y a Prel- 
ate) knelt before him, made the same declaration, and then kissed the 
sacred volume in attestation of his truth and belief. The Promoter 
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then applied for 2n announcement of the next session, which, after a 
formal consultation’ of the Bishops, was announced by the Primate to 
commence on the 29th ult. The Notaries were then required to draw 
up an attested copy of the proceedings, which they retired to do; the 
document so drawn up was then announced, and after a short time be- 
ing Mig by all in mental prayer, the Primate gave his blessing to the 
Synod, the Prelates standing, and the inferior clergy kneeling. The 
sacred vestments were then laid aside, and all left the Church. 


Tue Seconp Sxession.—The ceremonial of the 29th differed in some 
respects from that of the preceding Thursday. There was no strictly 
formal procession, though the Prelates, attended by their theologians, 
the mitred abbots, and the representatives of the various religious or- 
ders, proceeded at ten o’clock in the usual order to the cathedral. 

The attendance, both of surpliced priests, who were seated within the 
lower choir, and of the higher, the middle, and the humbler classes of 
the people ia every part of the church, was more than double the num- 
ber present at the session on opening the Synod. 

Shortly after ten o’clock, the slow peals of the cathedral bell inti- 
mated the commencement of the ceremonies, and in a few minutes the 
prelates, provincials, and superiors of religious orders, theologians, 
and clergymen, issued forth from the College in processional order, the 
bishops wearing only the mozetta and rochette, and the priests sur- 

lices. The clergymen representing the religious orders were attired 
in the proper ecclesiastical costume of their respective brotherhoods. 
The bishops and clergy having taken their places in the cathedral, his 
Grace the Primate came forth from the sacristy to the foot of the al- 
tar, followed by the officiating high priest, the most Rev. Dr. Murray, 
Nery pe 4 of Dublin; the assistant high priest, the Very Rev. Dr. 
Meyler; the deacon, Rev. Dr. Quian; and the sub-deacon, Rev. Dr. 
MacHale, of the Irish College, Rome. 

The solemn high mass of the Holy Ghost was commenced by the choir 
intoning the hymn, * Veni Sanctus Spiritus,” which was sung with ad- 
mirably harmonious and impressive effect. And we may take this op- 
portunity of observing that the choral department in the grand ser- 
vices at the cathedral since the opening of the Synod has constituted 
one of the most interesting features among the many with which the 
ceremonial abounds. 

The high mass having been concluded, and the same observances 
followed as we have already jescribed, the votes of the prelates were 
taken as to the period for the holding of the next session, when Mon- 
day, the 9th of September, was fixed for the purpose. 

These proceedings having been fully gone through, and the Primate 
being seated at the Epistle side of the altar, his Grace the Most Rev. 
Doctor “MacHale ascended the altar, and delivered a sermon on the 
text, ‘ And the angel said to her— Fear not, Mary, for thou hast found 

race with God. Behold, thou shalt conceive in thy womb, and shalt 

ring forth a Son, and thou shalt call his name Jesus. He shall be 
great, and shall be called the Son of the Most High, and the Lord shall 
give him the kingdom of David, his father, and he shall reign in the 
house of Jacob for ever, and of his kingdom there shall be no end.’ ” 

His Grace having descended the altar, a short prayer was offered 
by the Primate, in which the congregation joined, and at its close the 
prelates and clergy returned to the College, in the same order as they 
proceeded from it. 

Next day there was a high mass and requiem for the deceased pastors 
of the Church, which was solemnised with the strictest ecclesiastical 
observances. 

During the week the Synod was engaged in discussing the question 
of the Queen’s Colleges, the result of which is noticed in another por- 
tion of our journal. 


Tue Tuirv Sesston.—On Monday last, as announced, the proceed- 
ings were brought to aclose. The attendance, both of clergy and lai- 
ty, was extremely numerous; and there was an immense multitude of 
country-people assembled about the precincts of the Cathedral. At 
half-past ten o’clock, the Bishops, wearing soutans and rochets, with 
ger cross, entered the Cathedral in procession from the College. 

igh mass was celebrated by his Grace the most Rev. Dr. Slattery. 

When the high mass was concluded, the Primate took his seat between 
his theologians at the epistle side of the altar; and, it having been an- 
nounced by the secretaries that the business of the Synod had now 
concluded, and that it only remained for the Prelate to affix his signa- 
tures to the decrees agreed upon, the Rev. Dr. Cooper came forward, 
and deposited the records on which those decrees were inscribed on the 
Gospel side ef the altar. The secretaries, namely, the Rev. Dr. O’Brien 
of Waterford, the Rev. Dr. Cooper of Dublin, and the Rev. Dr. Leahy 
of Thurles, then took their places close by the altar, to witness the 
signing and final attestation of the decrees of the Synod by all who 
were qualified by ecclesiastical rank to take part in its councils and 
vote at its deliberations. First came the Primate, who signed and de- 
clared his adoption of the decrees contained in the record before him; 
and then followed the other Prelates and procurators of absent Bishops, 
who each affixed their signatures in like manner. When the signatures 
of these dignitaries had been duly affixed to the decrees; and the same 
attested by the secretaries as wituesses, Primate Cullen proceeded to 
address his brethren in the episcopacy and the assembled congregation. 
His exhortation was brief. 

The conclusion of the proceedings are thus reported by the Freeman’s 
Journal :— 

“The Rev. Mr. Ford, speaking from the altar, said that the proceed- 
ings were now about to terminate by a solemn procession of the Bishops 
and clergy, and it was the wish and command of the Primate that none 
but the ecclesiastics taking part in the ceremonial should leave the 
chapel until the procession returned. 

‘** Their Lordships then went forth from the cathedral in procession 
to the College, and in less than half-an-hour returned and resumed 
their places. During the procession, the TJ’ Deum, as composed and 
arranged by the Abbé Ilari, was chanted by the choir in a style of the 
richest and most sublime ecclesiastical harmony, beautifully and im- 
pressively conveying the sentiments of praise and adoration which are 
imparted in the opening verse of this glorious hymn of jubilation. 

“On the return of the procession some psalms were sung in plain 
‘Gregorian’ chant, and at the conclusion the choir intoned the psalm 
‘ Benedictus,’ harmonized for four voices, the effect of which was truly 
sublime, and afforded a grand and fitting consummation to the magnifi- 
cent ceremonials which marked the close of the national Synod of [re- 
land, the greatest and most auspicious era in the religious history of 
our country which has been witnessed for centuries past, or may be for 
centuries to come. 

‘* Before the Bishops left the cathedral, the Rev. Dr. Cooper ascended 
the altar, and announced, by direction of his Grace the Primate, an in- 
dulgence of forty days to all the faithful who had assisted at the cere- 
monial of the Synod, and offered their prayers to the Almighty to in- 
voke a blessing on its councils.” 

The preceding details have been selected and abridged, for the most 
part, from the Cork Examiner and Freeman’s Weekly Journal. 
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SIR ROBERT PEEL ON OFFICIAL SALARIES. 
Continuation of his Evidence. 


Chairman—Will you state to the Committee what the advantages 
of patronage were at the period when you first entered office, and what 
they are at present /—In the advantages and emoluments of office | in- 
clude the opportunities of a Minister to benefit himself and the mem- 
bers of his family ; and I will compare the extent of advantages and 
emoluments of t kindin the year 1810 with their present extent. 
First, let me take the state of sinecure offices in 1810. In that year a 
Committee was appointed which had duties to perform very similar to 
those which are entrusted to this Committee. There was a subsequent 
Committee on sinecure in 1834, which in its report said, «* On con- 
sulting the Report of the Select Committee on Sinecure Offices ap- 
pointed in 1840, they find that in that year, according to the papers 
referred to that Committee, there were in existence throughout his 
Majesty’s dominions 242 offices which, according to the opinion of that 
Committee, came under the denomination of sinecures, and of which 
the total net income amounted to 297,095/. per annum. By the return 
of the sinecure offices now in existence, referred to your Committee, it 
appears that there remain 100 offices of a similar description, the total 
net emoluments of which amounts to 97,803/. Now these sinecure offices 
were offices which the Ministers of the Crown has the power in many 
cases of appropriating either to themselves or to their immediate re- 
latives. In 1782, in thememorable speech made by Mr. Burke upon} 
economical reform, he expressly refers, to some of these sinecures. He 
says that the nature of those profits which grow out of the public dis- 
tress is in itself invidious and grievous ; and he proposes to regulate 
the offices and to diminish the salaries, but still to retain them as sine- 
cure offices available for the reward of public service. Those sinecure 
offices thus applied as the reward of public service were among the ad- 





vantages of office. They were left untouched in 1782, being considered 











the legitimate means of making a provision for the descendants of 
Ministers. 

Are you aware how many of those sinecures which you siate to have 
existed in 1834 are now in existence *—I presume there are none 
There may some remain in which the existing life interest was protec- 
ted; but the intention of Parliament was to abolish those offices alto. 
gether as a means of reward ; if thereare any that now exist, the 
would be snbject to reduction on the termination of the life interest 

Looking at those offices as part of the advantages connected with 
holding high offices in the State in 1810, you are of opinion that the 
circumstances of their abolition must be taken into consideration jp 
estimating the inducements to men to take part in the public business 
of the country ?—I think the view of the Committee would be an imper- 
fect one if they did not consider those things. I do not mean to contend 
that because those sinecures have been abolished, you must necesgarj] 
maintain the existing salaries at their present amount; but [ think 
that you ought to compare the inducements which there were at a com. 
paratively recent period to enter into public life with the inducements 
that exist at present. Such comparison is one element in the conside. 
ration, and the review will be an imperfect one if it be omitted. [ show 

ou that in 1810 there were sinecures to the amount of 295,000/. that 
oh been swept away. Some of these offices were applied to the in- 
crease of the official emoluments. Lord North when Prime Minister 
of this country held also the office of Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports. 
Mr. Pitt when First Lord of the Treasury held the office of Lord War- 
den. Lord Liverpool, when First Lord of the Treasury, .also held the 
office of Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports. [apprehend that there was 
attached to that office not only considerable patronage and a residence 
by the seaside, but a salary of 4,000/. or 5,000/. a year, which salary 
was enjoyed by those Ministers, in addition to the salary of the First 
Lord of the Treasury. I believe that in 1780 the emoluments of Lord 
North, as Prime Minister, derived from all those sources, were not 
less than 10,4007. a year. Here is a case, therefore, in which sine- 
cure offices were among the emoluments and advantages of high office. 
Those emoluments and advantages have ceased ; not, indeed, altogether, 
because, upon the abolition of sinecure offices many of which had beeu 
applied to the increase of official income, and to the reward of public 
service, Parliament granted to the Crown the means of making some 
provision for retired Ministers. This report to which I have been re- 
ferring alludes at the conclusion of it to that provision, in the follow- 
ing terms :—‘* Your Committee, in presenting this statement of the 
amount of saving which will ultimately accrue to the public from the 
abolition of sinecure offices, have not overlooked the circumstance, that 
by the act of 1817 the Crown was empowered to grant pensions as re- 
wards for official services in lieu of these sineeures which were formerly 
applied, toa certain extent, for such purposes. The amount of annual 
charge which, according to the 57 (leo. III. c. 65, might be incurred 
by the public, was limited to 45,000/.” 
ment has been here also progressive, because that amount of 45,0007. 
which was allotted to the Crown on the abolition of sinecures in the 
year 1817, was further reduced by the Act which passed in the year 
1834, from 45,000/. to 21,600/., ‘‘of which,” this report says, ‘‘ accord- 
ing to the last return, pensions to the amount of 16,500/. only were 
actually granted and in existence.” The result is that there is now no 
power of attaching any sinecure office as an increase to the emoluments 
of a Minister; that the amount which now can be appropriated by the 
Crown as retiring allowances to those who have held the highest offices 
in the State cannot exceed 21,600/., and that practically, it is never 
likely to reach that amount, since there can be only a certain number 
of pensions granted for the tenure of certain offices. ; 

Mr. Ellice—By the Act of 1834, is not there another limitation with 
respect to the means of a person applying for a pension after filling a 
public office? There is. ; 

No person can now hold one of those pensions without a declaration 
that his private means are such as to require an addition to his income? 
—that is quite true; I believe the highest amount of pension is now 
limited to 2,000/. a year; and the holders of four offices only can re- 
ceive that largest amount of pension ; that is to say, a pension of 2,(00/. 
cannot be held at the same time by more than four persons who have 
filled certain specified offices, being the highest offices of the State. 

Do you know to how many persons it is now paid ?—I think there is 
one pension of 3,000/ a year, to which the existing Act does not apply. 
Lord Bexley, I believe, receives 3,000/. a year. Ido not know how 
many other pensions there are. 

Mr. Cobden—In speaking of those sinecures, and of the advantage 
they afford to Ministers of State, do you mean that they were advan- 
tageous as furnishing the opportunity of their appropriating one of 
those sinecures to themselves, or as patronage which they had to dis- 
tribute ?—Mr. Burke, in speaking of the great offices of the Exchequer, 
says, ‘‘ Efficient Ministers have been their own paymasters. it is true; 
but their very partiality has operated as a kind of justice ; it was ser- 
vice that was paid. When we look over this Exchequer list, we find it 
filled with the descendants of the Walpoles, of the /elhams, of the 
Townshends.” I apprehend he meant that long after the death of the 
Ministers to whom he referred, he found their descendants occupying 
some of these sinecure offices in the Exchequer. A Minister, there- 
fore, had, or might. have had, if he were so inclined, a double advan- 
tage from those sinecure offices; he might, as in the case of one of the 
best of these offices, the Wardenship of the Cinque !’orts, appropria‘e 
it to himself, and he had also the means of proviling for his relations 
and connexions by the grant of other’ sinecure offices. In 1810, the 
Crown had also the power of granting offices in reversion ; the Minister 
of the Crown had the power, up to the year 1809, of conferring the re- 
version of one of those great offices upon some friend or relative of his 
own. That opportunity of rewarding service, which existed in 1809, 
exists no longer. y " 

Mr. Walter—With reference to the question put by Mr. Cobden, 
whether as a matter of fact the highest offices of the State have not 
generally been filled by members of the aristocracy and persons ofam- 
ple means, are you not of opinion that the salaries attached to those of- 
fices should be so regulated as to admit of persons taking them whose 
private means would not be adequate to the discharge of these duties 
in asuitable manner without the aid of these salaries ?—I think itis of 
the greatest public advantage that men of ability without large hered- 
itary fortunes should be enabled to accept office. If you consider the 
men who within the last hundred years have exercised the chief influ- 
ence upon the march of political events, and upon legislation, you will 
ffnd that those persons exercising that influence, have not been the pos- 
sessors of large hereditary fortune. In that class will be found the two 
William Pitts, Mr. Fox, Mr. Burke, Mr. Canning, and Mr. Huskisson. 
Of the first William Pitt, Lord Chesterfield says, that the whole of the 
fortune that he inherited was 100/. a yeur. He entered life as a cornet 
of horse, with a fortune certainly not exceeding 4,000/. He did not ac- 
cumulate money in office, for on his death Parliament paid his debts to 
the amount of 20,000. The second William Pitt must, therefore, have 
entered public life without any independent fortune. He held office 
for a long period ; but the means which it afforded to meet the expen- 

i i j inadequate that on his death 
diture to which he was subject were so inadequate t 
Parliament paid his debts, to the amount, I think, of 40,000/., there 
being no imputation of extravagance. ’ 

Mr. Ellice During that time he held the offices of First Lord of - 
Treasury, Chancellor of the Exchequer, and Chief Warden of = 
Cinque Ports ?—Yes. Then take the case of Mr. Burke. Mr. Bur , 
was private secretary to Mr. Hamilton, the secretary to the Rord. Lit 
tenant; he was afterwards private secretary to Lord Rockingham. - as, 
Fox entered life without the advantage of hereditary fortune. : r. 
Canning had none. Mr. Huskisson’s means must probably have gor] 
very small, when he entered public life as private secretary to pe 
Stafford. Whatever was the time for which those eminent men held of- 
fice, the emoluments of it in no case enabled them to make a provision 
for their families. It is surely a great public advantage that ee . 
those eminent qualifications for rendering public service should at 
some inducement for entering into the public service, rather than into 
professions. If they do enter it, it would be most unfair to allot e 
them any amount of salary which places them in an inferior position 
that of colleagues who may here, Dam the accident of birth, larger 

ing the expenses of office. 
Chairmen Will you be Find enough to state whether, independently 
of those sinecures to which you have referred, any other advan seal 
attached to the office of Prime Minister, or any of the other Lang 
offices, in 1820, which they do not now enjoy ?—I have stated eager = 
been the reduction made in sinecure offices. I will now call the atte A 
tion of the Comanitins 50 the pension list of the three kingdoms, as 

isted in the year ‘ , 
Ties of Bngioed. In 1782 an sped ioe (the 22d of Geo. Iil., . on 
the regulation of the civil List and the control of the pee of pes et 
By that Act the English pension list was limited to 95,000/. dy se 
until reduced to that sum the power of the Crown to grant pens pa 
was limited to 600/. per annum. It was then provided that no grea 


Now the system of retrench- 
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a 
than 1,200/. should be granted to any one person, except members 
of the royal family. With respect to pensions on the Irish Civil List, 
in 1793 an Act was assed, with the consent of the Government, plac- 
sng restrictions on the power of the Crown as to the grant of pensions 
on the Irish Civil List. In 1793, when the pensions on the Irish Civil 
List amounted to 124,000/., an Act was passed restraining the Crown 
from granting pomert in any one year exceeding altogether the sum 
of 1,2002., until the whole pension list should be reduced te 80,000/. 
year. The Irish pension list was not reduced below 70,000/. until the 
ear 1813. As to pensions on the Scotch Civil List it appears that be- 
ore 1810 there was no check whatever upon the power of the Crown 
in respect to the grant of Scoteh pensions, except the amount of the 
revenue from which those pensions were derived. In 1810 the Scotch 
Civil List pensions amounted to 39,379/. and that year an Act was 
sed, providing that until the total annual amount was reduced to 
,000/. no larger pension than 300/. should be granted to any one per- 
gonfrom the Scotch hereditary revenues. Besides those several pen- 
sion lists, there were pensions charged on the 44 per cent. duties. 
That was the state of the Pension List in the three countries on the Ist 
of January, 1810. , 
Can you state the amount of the pensions on the 44 per cent. duties 
—[ donot know that. The Committee will find in the report which 
was made in the year 1838 (Paper No. 621 of 1838), a full account of 
the Scotch pensions, the Irish pensions, and the English pensions. 
That report, speaking of the pensions charged on the 43 per cent. du- 
ties, says, “‘ Over the 44 per cent.duties the Crown exercised a right 
offull dominion. Till the year 1830 these revenues had not formed 
any part of the Civil List arrangements, but had continued vested in 
the Crown. No new grants have been made subsequent tothe year 
1°26, and the original charges are in progress towards ultimate ex- 
tinction.” 
(To be Continued.) 
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BRITISH DIPLOMA‘TIC ESTABLISHMENTS. 


Our diplomatic establishments abroad are either embassies or mis- 
sions, and of these there are four separate classes—this classification 
depending rather upon the country to which the diplomatic persons 
are sent than upon the rank of the persons themselves. For example, 
the first of the four classes includes those countries to which Ambassa- 
dors are sent—and they are three, viz., France, Austria, Turkey. The 
second includes the countries receiving first class missions—and they 
are nine—viz., Russia, Spain, Prussia, United States, Two Sicilies, Por- 
tugal, Brazil, Netherlands, and Belgium. The third class includes 
countries receiving second class missions—and they are thirteen—viz., 
Sardinia, Bavaria, Denmark, Sweden, Hanover, Frankfort, Greece, 
Wurtemburg, Saxony, Tuscany, Switzerlana, Mexico, and Buenos 
Ayres. The fourth class includes those countries which are honoured 
only by having Chargés d’Affaires, who receive a diplomatic allow- 
ance of 1/. per diem in addition to consular salary as consuls-general— 
and there are seven countries which we treat thus cavalierly, viz.— 
Venezuela, New Granada, Peru, Chili, Monte Video, Bolivia, and Cen- 
tral America, With China our present diplomatic intercourse is main- 
tained by means of “‘ the Governor of Hong Kong, whose salary is paid 
by the Colonial Department, and who has a commission as plenipoten- 
tiary, but no salary as such.” 

The salaries of the various Ambassadors and Ministers are not de- 
termined by this classification, and all in the same class are not similar 
in amount. But in each case the salary is settled upon a consideration 
of its peculiar circumstances: ‘The salary is fixed,” says Lord Pal- 
merston, ‘‘upon a combined consideration of the importance of the post, 
and of what are considered the usual expenses of the station.” We 
might suppose that the importance of the post itself would determine 
the class in which it should be placed; but this is not the fact. The 
class is fixed, to apply the words of Lord Palmerston, ‘‘ upon a com- 
bined consideration of the importance of the post” and the conduct of 
its Government with regard to the diplomatic officer it sends to Eng- 
land; which is as irrational a mode of proceeding as could well have 
been devised. 

The mode which common sense suggests, is to ascertain first the ex- 
tent and importance of the duties which would permanently devolve 
upon our diplomatic agent at any given place, including therein the 
consular duties, which are, in fact, those really most important. Upon 
this consideration, and this alone, ought to depend the class of the per- 
manent officer sent to each particular place; and the person so acting 
ought to perform all the services neohed, The existence of two distinct 
departments creates confusion and leads to unnecessary expense. 
Whether the agent be called a diplomatic officer or a consul, is utterly 
unimportant; what requires to be insisted on is, that as the services 
are of the same nature, and the qualities required for the due perfor- 





mance of one class and the other are the same, they ought not to be 
dirided. The fourth class of countries, as above described, in which 
our diplomatic agent is both Consul and Minister, clearly proves that 
in such a combination there is nothing incompatible. 

Such being the arrangement with respect to the permanent officers, 
when any extraordinary necessity arises and an extraordinary jnission 
becomes necessary, a person fitted for the task ought to be chosen and 
despatched to performit. Ofsuch a mode of proceeding we have had a 
late example, and the country in which the circumstance occurred, 
viz., the United States, exhibits our general diplomatic arrangements 
in a more favourable point of view than does any other nation with 
which we have continued diplomatic relations, because our arrange- 
ments in America are fortunately greatly in accordance with the dic- 
tates of common sense. 

We had at the time to which we now refer a Minister at Washington, 
and in the various ports of the Republic we had Consuls discharging 
the important duties belonging to that office. A question which had 
for years been under discussion—the boundary questiun—became sud- 
denly of great importance, as it seemed likely to prove the cause of a 
serious quarrel between the two nations. To meet this extraordinary 
emergency an extraordinary Envoy was sent. Lord Ashburton, who 
had never before acted as a national Envoy, who was not a diplomatist 
by profession, but who from certain special circumstances was thought 
peculiarly well fitted to arrange the existing differences, was selected 
and despatched as our representative, with powers to negotiate and set- 
tle the dispute. The result justified the choice, and the example ought 
togive us courage to go further and adopt the mode throughout our 
other diplomatic relations. But notwithstanding the success of this 
proceeding—notwithstanding the permanent illustration of a wise prin- 
ciple by our diplomatic establishment throughout the United States, 
we are met by most determined objections, by obstinate—nay, almost 
fierce opposition, when it is proposed to adopt asimilar course with re- 
spect to Europe. 

The Committee on Official Salaries have, however, recorded five re- 
commendations with relation to our diplomatic service—all of which 
tend to bring about the results we desire to see attained. 

To Austria our Government will, it appears, no longer send an Am- 
bassador ; our diplomatic intercourse with the Court of Vienna will 
hereafter be through a Minister and a mission—not an embassy and an 
ambassador. The committee recommends the Government to propose 
the adoption of a similar arrangement to the Governments of France 
and Turkey,—thus in effect doing away with the distinction between 
@m embassy and a mission. 

The committee further recommends the Government to deal with Ger- 
many as we deal with the United States—that is, to consider Germany 
one country, for which one mission is alone needed, to choose some one 
central point, place there the mission, and at once put an end to “ the 
missions now existing at Hanover, Dresden, Stuttgard, Munich, and 
Frankfort.” 

With Italy the committee does not propose to deal so boldly, simply 
confining their suggestions te a recommendation “ to unite the mission 
at Florence with one of the Italian missions.” 

The fourth suggestion is, that no diplomatic salary should exceed 
red ad annum, exclusive of an allowance for residence ; and the 
fifth an last recommends a revision of the salaries of the whole diplo- 
matic service; and also that in certain cases ‘a union of missions 
might take place ; or a Consul or consular agent be substituted for a 
mission, whereby considerable saving might be effected without injury 
to the public service.” 

he recommendations of a committee are usually the result of a 
compromise, and those now before us strictly preserve this character. 
he consequence is, as in other similar cases, no accurate or definite 
< is laid down—no line of conduct is consistently and steadily drawn. 
has hay doctrines are rather hinted at than enunciated, and useful | 
$ indicated rather than boldly proposed. On the other hand, the 
es of the present system had no scruples to prevent their un- 
cane 5 ene A the he ae of its principles, and every application 
One justified a0 the resale of themeat ene ee eenete Sheard saomalies | 
sideration = e result of the most patient inquiry and profound con- 
very improvement in science whereby locomotion and 




















transmission of intelli are rendered more rapid and certain, every 
arrangement of the public press by which the transactions of Govern- 
ments and nations are nai the subject of daily communication, and 
every change in the institutions of mankind which promotes publicity 
—all seem alike to tend to one end in the opinion of these unhesitating 
oo and that is, to render necessary the existence of a corps of 

cial reporters of Courtly news. Lord Palmerston distinctly asserts 
that the efficiency of the public service would be impaired if any of 
the diplomatic agents were dispensed with or if their salaries were di- 
minished; he maintains that to have Ministers at Hanover, Bavaria, 
8 xony, Wurtemburg, and Frankfort is necessary for the interests of 
England, simply because there are Courts in all those places except 
Frankfort ; and a mission is requisite at Frankfort, apparently be- 
cause Frankfort is nominally independent, and political intrigues may 
take place there. But why we should have some one watching these 

ssible intrigues Lord Palmerston never explained. Neither did he 
inform the committee why the person who was competent to watch 
over and provide for the constant necessities of our countrymen at these 
places would not be competent ef the Foreign office all the intelli- 
gence which was really of use. e have had of late many voluminous 
sets of correspondence laid before Parliament by the Foreign Secreta- 
ry; and if we abstract from them matters which really belong to the 
consular department, and then —— the worth of the remaining infor- 
mation, there are few who will be bold enough to maintain that such 
statements were not dearly purchased by the salaries of those who sent 
them. Moreover, Lord Palmerston was unable to give any intelligible 
explanation, upon his own principles, why our relations with Spain 
were far more satisfactory without than with an accredited Minister at 
the Court of Madrid. ‘he Spaniards, said the noble Lord, were upon 
their good behaviour and did what we wanted them to do and had 
vainly asked for during 20 years, simply because thay had quarrelled 
with our Minister. And with this puerile teason Lord Palmerston 
seemed to think the committee ought to be satisfiied. The committee, 
however, werejnot of his opinion, neither will the public accept it as con- 
clusive, supported by such arguments alone. We have yet to see 
whether her Majesty’s Government adopts the suggestions of the com- 
mittee or those of the Foreign Secretary, and whether Parliament will 
compel them to entertain the economical proposals of the committee of 
the House of Commons, should they not voluntarily act upon them.— 
Times. 





THE ARTFUL TOUCH. 
BY ONE OF THE DETECTIVE POLICE. 


«One of the most beautiful things that ever was done, perhaps,” 
said Inspector Wield, emphasising the adjective, as preparing us to 
expect dexterity or ingenuity rather than strong interest, ‘* was a 
move of Serjeant Witchem’s. It was a lovely idea!” 

‘*Witchen and me were down at Epsom one Derby Day, waiting at 
the station for the Swell Mob. AsI mentioned, when we were talk- 
ing about these things before, we are ready at the station when there’s 
races, or an Agricultural Show, or achancellor sworn in for an uni- 
versity, or Jenny Lind, or any thing of that sort ; and as the Swell 
Mob come down, we send ’em back again by the next train. But some 
of the Swell Mob, on the occasion of this Derby that I refer to, so far 
kiddied us as to hire a horse and shay ; start away from London 
by Whitechapel, and miles round; come into Epsom from the opposite 
direction ; and go to work, right and left, on the course, while we were 
waiting for ’em at the Rail. That, however, ain’t the point of what 
I’m going to tell you. 

“While Witchem and me were waiting at the station, there comes up 
one Mr. Tatt ; a gentleman formerly in the public line, quite an ama- 
teur Detective in his way, and very much respected. ‘ Halloa, Charley 
Wield,” he says. ‘What are you doing here? On the look out for 
some of your old friends? ‘ Yes, the old move, Mr. Tatt.’ ‘Come 
along,’ he says, ‘ you and Witchem, and have a glass of sherry.’ ‘ We 
can’t stir from the place,’ says I, ‘till the next train comes in; but 
after that, we will with pleasure.’ Mr. Tatt waits, andthe train comes 
in, and then Witchem and me go off with him to the Hotel. Mr. Tatt 
he’s got up quite Ay sates of expense, for the occasion ; and in his 
shirt-front there’s a beautiful diamond prop, cost him fifteen or twenty 
pound—a very handsome pin indeed. e drink our sherry at the bar, 
and have had our three or four glasses, when Witchem cries, suddenly, 
‘Look out, Mr. Wield! stand fast!’ and a dash is made into the place by 
the swell mob—four of ’em—that have come down as I tell you, and in 
a moment Mr. Tatt’s propis gone! Witchem, he cuts ’em off at the 
door, [lay about me as hard asI can, Mr. Tatt shows fight like a good 
‘un, and there we are, all down together, head and heels, knocking 
about on the floor of the bar—perhaps you never see such a scene of 
confusion! However, we stick toour men (Mr. Tatt being as good as 
any officer), and we take ’em all, and carry ’em off to the station. The 
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sensation. The British Ministry, desirous of calming down, if , ossible, 
the bitter religious strife and hatred that exist in Ireland between 

Protestants and Roman Catholics, has lately set on foot an educational 
scheme, which, it was imagined, would be acceptable to the former and 
sanctioned by the latter. Priests and eminent men of both persuasions 
have been jointly nominated as official visitors of the new Collegiate 
establishments. But, as we have hinted, a certain fatality attends all 
efforts at elevating the Irish people commercially, politically, and so- 

cially. A recent Synod or Convocation of the Heads of the Irish Ro- 

man Catholic Clergy has been assembled at Thurles, and their session 

is sketched at considerable length in preceding columns. Their oppo- 

sition to the new Queen’s Colleges was also generally known; but as 

their proceedings required the assent of the Pope before they were 

officiaily promulgated, it is only by this arrival that our fears are con- 

firmed, and that we learn that the efforts of England are foiled by the 
unrelenting antagonism of the Pope. Pius 1X. will, we think, be get 
down in history, as one of the best intentioned mischief-makers that 
our times have known. That this question is not fairly to be viewed 
as an English versus an Irish one, may be gathered from the fact that 
the Roman Catholic Prelates convened at Thurles were almost equally 
divided in opinion, and that several of the English Roman Catholic jour- 
nals are loud in their denunciations of the ill-advised bigotry of the 
Head of their Church. 

A vast amount of nnonecessary fuss has been made, principally by 
the London Times, about the attack on Marshal Haynau by the dray- 
men of Barclay, Perkins, & Co., and the evil-minded rabble always ready 
for mischief at @ moment’s notice, in any large city, in any part of the 
world. With singular lack of point, the Times has endeavoured to 
fasten upon the rebellious Hungarians the perpetration of atrocities 
as horrible as those generally and fairly attributed to this most un- 
soldierly soldier. But the Times thus begs the question. The dray- 
men did not try that issue; and if a Magyar shouldbe presented to « 
London mob with such infamous credentials as Marshal Haynau’s, he 
would undoubtedly meet with the same reception: thank Heaven, it 
was no worse. If the Austrian Government should--as we see it 
hinted—unwisely apply to Lord Palmerston for satisfaction, his Lord- 
ship will of course refer the aggrieved to the ordinary tribunals of the 
country. If the Austrian General can bring before a Bow street 
Magistrate either those who assaulted him, or the real instigators of 
the assault, he would certainly obtain some redress; but the Austrian 
Minister for Foreign Affairs is far too well informed, to suppose for & 
moment that the fatal brewery can be ‘summarily razed to the ground, 
or that Messrs. Barclay, Perkins & Co. can be pilloried, at a nod from 
our Foreign Secretary. Some of the reckless and brutal London 
Chartists are echoing the praises of the assailants in the case, and are 
really talking of a testimonial to them. What a neat little satire upom 
the tendency of the age to erect statues and present testimonials! 
Nevertheless, the Times ought to drop the subject. God save us from 
mob law, or mob demonstration; but mob sympathies are sometimes 
worthy of respect. 

The Eastern Railway line, always a luckless one, has been the scene 
of afrightful accident, in which nine lives were lost.—The Cotton mar- 
ket has sprung upwards again.—Fine weather has enabl ed the farmers 
to house their crops advantageously ; and a good harvest is something 
to be thankful for.—Later news has arrived from India ; but no details 
are given. The recently appointed Portuguese Governor of Macao 
has died there, of cholera, which disease has broken out in China. 








France.—Loxis Napoleon returned to Paris on the 19th ult. from his 
“* progress”—that is the old courtly term—through the Southern and 
Western Provinces. It appears to have shown him as possessed of more 
popularity in those districts, than was exhibited when he passed re- 
cently through the Eastern departments. The topics itemised in the 
telegraphic report are—an Orleanist plot, in which nobody is said to 





station’s full of people, who have been took on the course ; and it’s a 
precious piece of work to get ‘em secured. However, we do it at last, 
and we search ’em; but nothing’s found upon ’em, and they’re locked 
up; and a pretty state of heat we are in by that time, I assure you! 

‘*T was very blank over it, myself, to think that the prop had been 
passed away; and I said to Witchem, when we had set ’em to rights, 
and were cooling ourselves along with Mr. Tatt, ‘ we don’t take much 
by this move, anyway, for nothing’s found upon ’em, and it’s only the 
braggadocia* after all. ‘What do you mean, Mr. Wield? says 
Witchem. ‘ Here’s the diamond pin!’ and in the palm of his hand there 
it was safe and sound! ‘Why, in the name of wonder,’ says me and 
Mr. Tatt, in astonishment, ‘ how did you come by that” ‘Tl tell you 
how I come by it,’ says he. ‘I saw which of ’em took it; and when we 
were all down on the floor together, knocking about, I just gave him a 
little touch on the back of his hand, as I knew his pal would; and he 
ow it was his pal, and gave it me! It was beautiful, beau-ti- 

u a 

‘Even that was hardly the best of the case, for that chap was tried 
at the Quarter Sessions at Guildford. You know what Quarter Ses- 
sions are, Sir. Well, if you'll believe me, while them slow justices 
were looking over the Acts of Parliament, to see what they could do to 
him, I’m blowed if he didn’t cut out of the dock before their faces! He 
cut out of the dock, Sir, then and there; swam across a river; and got 
up into a tree to dry himself. In the tree he was took—an old woman 
having seen him climb up--and Witchem’s artful touch transported him! 





* Three months’ imprisonment as reputed thieves. 





GRAND INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION 


FOR CANADA. 

T THIS EXHIBITION, which will be held on the 17th, 18th, and 19th October, in the 
City of Montreal, under the management of Commissioners appointed by Her Majes- 
ty’s Provincial Government,{a sum of £2000 currency having been voted by Parliament, 
towards defraying the expenses] prizesto the valae of 3,000 willbe awarded for the best 
specimens ofthe Natural Products and Industrial Resources’ of the Country, including the 
various classes of Minerals, Agriculture, Manufactures, Arts, &c, &c. The Judges will be 
selected from Canada and the United States. There will also be a Show of the Fruits and 
Flowers produced in the Montreal | istrict, under the management of the Montreal Horti- 
cural Society, who will award premiums on the occasion. Extensive preparations are 
being made inthe City of Montreal to give effect to this Exhibition, and a sum of neaily 
£1000 has been raised (exclusive of the Government Grant ) to procure entertainments and 
accommodations for visitors onthe occasion. The following is a programme of the proceed- 

ings of the three days , as they have been arranged by the Executive Committee, 


Thursday, Octo ber 17—A Regatta and Public Dinner, given by the Mayor and Cor- 
poration of the City of Montreal. 

Friday, October 18—Firemen’s Exercises and Torchlight Procession, and e Grand 
Fancy and Plain Dress Ball, at the Masonic Hall. 

Saturday, October 19—A Mechanics Dinner and grand display of Fireworks. 

On one of the days, there will be a Public Address, and it is also expected that an oppor- 
tunity willbe affurded to visitors of witnessing a Review of Her Majesty’s troops, now in 


garrison. On Monday, the 2ist, a grand Ploughing Match, uuderthe Management of the 
ontreal Agricultural Society, will take place at Lachine. ‘ : 
Every facility will be afforded visitors of inspecting the Public Institutions of the city; 
the Towers of the French Cathedral wlil be thrown open gratuitously; and cheap pleasure 


trips to the beautiful Mountain of Beleil are contemplated. All the Steamboat Proprietors 
and Railroad Companies, have agreed to run at half fares, and the Hotel keepers in the City 
will observe the same rates as usual. 4 a 
Admission to the Exhibition, for Adults, is. 3d.—Children 71-2d. 
JOHN LEEMING, Sec. to Executive Committee. 





Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 110 1-44 110 1-2, 


TUB ALBION. 
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The Cambria, Steamer, arrived at Halifax on Thursday morning ; 
ut as her mails will not be due untilafter our hour of publication, we 
must avail ourselves of our contemporaries’ telegraphic reports. 
The political home news may not be considered as important; since it 


| unfortunately happens that the public mind is so accustomed to the 


gloom that seems destined to hang over all Irish afiairs, that a fresh 
source for regret and disappointmeat will create a comparatively small 





be implicated—the putting out of friendly feelers on behalf of the Pre- 
sident, who would be very happy to receive another gratuity of three 
millions of francs—similar manceuvres for bringing about a call for the 
prolongation of the President's term of office, mainly to be effected 
through the medium of the Provincial Conncils, discreetly urging a 
revision of the Constitution,—the projected departure for California 
of several hundreds of very troublesome citizens, formerly belonging 
to the Garde Mobile—a continued increase of the public revenue. The 
two last items are satisfactory—at least for France. Whether the 
Californians will hail the arrival of seven hundred fighting men de- 
pends upon the future state of affairs in that region. 

Germany.—In the immense range of country, commonly called by 
this general term, affairs are far from settled. Hostilities have not 
ceased between the Danes and the Holsteiners, although remembering 
their 'ate bloody conflict, mere skirmishes lose their interest. Accounts 
to the 14th ult. state that the Duchy men have made a forward move- 
ment, and have offered battle to the Danes, which the latter declined. 
These particulars, however, come through channels favorable to the 
Holsteiners. A partial engagement took place on the 12th, ending in 
a loss to the Holsteiners of about 130, and to the Danes of 170 men. 

Public attention is for the moment centered on Hesse Cassel, the 
Elector of which Principality has terminated in flight a rash attempt to 
dispense with the co-operation of his Legislative Assembly in the im- 
position of taxes on his people. The Courts of Law not yielding to the 
Government pressure, but showing a disposition to take the popular 
side, the Elector has beaten a retreat. The event is grave, inasmuch 
as this little territory may become the focus for concentrating the plots 
and counterplots of Austria and Prussia, the two powers now strig- 
gling for supremacy in German politics. 





Granp CanapiANn InpusrriaAu Exuisition.—We invite very par- 
ticular attention to the above-named réunion, which is to be held in 
the city of Montreal on Thursday, the 17th inst., and several succes- 
sive days. It has originated in patriotic motives ; it will serve prac- 
tically useful purposes; and it will afford infinite entertainment to 
those who seek pleasure only, irrespective of any higher considerations. 
We give unsolicited and gratuitous insertion to an advertisement of the 
prizes and the attractions offered, and we call the attention of our read- 
ers on this side of the Border line to the fact that the Judges will be 
selected from Canada and the United States. May all success attend 
the Exhibition! 

The fear of going over ground already well-trodden by our local con- 
temporaries, alone prevents our giving details of the Upper Canadian 
Agricultural Show, lately held with remarkable éc/at at Niagara, and 
also of the Toronto Industrial Exhibition now open, and highly lauded 
in our exchange papers. All these things are proofs of the right direc- 
tion of men’s minds, and augur well for Canadian prosperity. The 
same may be said of the interchange of visits, now so frequent, between 
the inhabitants of cities on opposite sides of the Lines. 





WaAsHINnGTon.—Congress adjourned on Monday last, after a most 
arduous and protracted session, which party politics and peculiar 
circumstances will have rendered memorable in the annals of Ameri- 
can history. The lamented death of General Taylor, and an entire 
change of Cabinet, were not without their influence: but the acrimon- 
ious and protracted disputes between the North and the South have 
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been the distinguishing feature of a ten months’ sitting. How matters 
were in the end patched np, readers know from other sources. We 
rarely venture upon the disturbed sea of American politics. Amongst 
the latest acts of Congress was one, however, in which our country, so 
far as example is concerned, is deeply interested. Flogging in the 
American Navy is abolished by law. How will the change work prac- 
tically? We shall be most glad to find that such a godless, reckless 
set, as Herman Melville describes in his admirable «‘ White Jacket,” 
ean be governed by some milder substitute. 





Curious Coincipencr.—On Monday morning last, we found lying 
upon our desk the Courier and Enquirer of that date, containing & 
severe article on the voluminous reports of crime with which the Eng- 
lish journals habitually fill up their columns, and a complacent contrast 
deduced therefrom between their journals and the American. Though 
pushed to such extreme that it thereby loses half its point, there is 
much of truth in the Courier’s charge; and we should quietly have 
kissed the rod, but for the singular fact that side by side with the 
Courier lay a printed invitation to “the Editors and Reporters of the 
New York Press to attend a private exhibition of the Wax Figures of 
Parkman and Webster, and a Model of the Medical College, Boston, 
accompanied by Mr. Ephraim Littlefield, at Clinton Hall.” The coin- 
¢eidence was sufficient to provoke a smile; and turning our thoughts 
back for a moment upon the fearfal Boston tragedy, upon the extras, 
and the telegraphic reports, and the general excitement concerning it 
that were prevalent not many weeks ago, we came to the conclusion 
that our contemporary’s animadversions were not particularly well- 
timed. At the same time, we must do New York the justice to say 
that the above scandalous exhibition has been a total failure; but 
whether owing to superior morality, or to the exhaustion of public 
interest on the snbject, we leave the Courier to determine. 





New-Yorx ArHenzvuM—CueEss.—A very splendid suite of three 
apartments has just been opened by Mr. Mason for the purpose of a 
lounge, a reading-room and a Chess Club. This establishment occupies 
the basement floor of the building in which the National Academy of 
Design now holds its exhibitions, being immediately below the Bond 
Street House, in Broadway For convenience, accessibility, splendid 
furnishing, and tasteful decorations, these rooms surpass anything of 
the sort, hitherto seen in this city. Mr. Peterson, who designed them, 
is entitled to high commendation. Mr. Stanley, the Chess-player, par- 
ticularly begs us to call the attention of amateurs of that charming 
game to the opportunity thus afforded them for a desirable place of 
meeting. The opening game will be played on Monday night. 





Tae JourNAL or Commenrce.—Another evidence is afforded of the 
fact increasing business of this thriving metropolis, and of the success 
attendant on able and well conducted journalism. Our above-named 
contemporary appeared on Wednesday last, enlarged in size, and hand- 
somely dressedia new type. We beg to offer our respectful congratula- 
tions. The foreign journals of this city are so freely tolerated and 
so well supported, that they should not be deficient in editorial 
courtesies. If we appear so at times, it is inadvertently. 





Srraxoscn’s New Orera.—We notice with pleasure that M. de 
Trobriand, in the last number of the Revue du Nouveau Monde, 
passes some high compliments on this forthcoming work of a young 
composer. Praises from an artist, and a critic who knows what he is 
writing about, are worth having. 





Jenny Linv.—This clever vocalist, if she were not the most gener- 
ous-hearted and simple-minded of women, would run a risk of having 
her head turned by her triumphant success iu Boston, and by the tide 
of adulation that sets there so strongly in her favour. Governor, Coun- 
cil, and Citizens, rich and poor, to say nothing of the Press, are all one- 
voieed in their applause. Her concerts have been brilliant in the ex- 
treme; although we are very glad to hear that speculators in tickets 
have burned their fingers. May they alwaysdoso. The plan of fore- 
stalling deserves no encouragement. 





Tripter Haryi.—This vast building is fast approaching completion, 
and though we have been exceedingly struck by a sight of it, in its 
bare proportions, we abstain from any attempt at description until the 
decorations are further advanced. Anna Bishop will open it; but we 
understand that Jenny Lind will sing there, on her return from Boston. 





ENGLISH INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION. 


At a meeting of the Central Committee of the United States on the 
Industrial Exhibition of 1851, held at the rooms of the National Insti- 
tute, on Monday evening vg coeteoad 16, 1850, the President of the Uni- 
ted States in the chair, the following Circular to persons in the United 
States interested in the Industrial Exhibition was submitted by the 
Secretary, and, with other papers communicated, referred to the Exe- 
eutive committee for publication :— 


WasuincrTon, Sept. 16, 1850. 

The Central Committee of the United States on the Industrial Exhi- 
bition to be held in Londonin May, 1851, beg leave to invite the atten- 
tion of the Governors of the several states, of the local committees by 
them appointed, and of their fellow-citizens generally, to the interesting 
subjects involved in this great concourse of the industry of nations, 
and to the peculiar aspects under which it addresses itself to the skilful 
and industrious of all classes in the United States. 

This committee cannot but view this great exposition of human in- 
dustry and productive skill as one in which every nation on the globe 
has direct and positive concern. Its results and its history will go 
down to future generations, marking the actual state of arts and civili- 
zation in the middle of the nineteenth century. It will stand as at 
once an evidence and index of the progress which the humanizing arts 
of peace have made and are now making in every empire and republic, 
es principality, and province of the world. 

The productions of American industry which will be entitled to 
places in the exhibition are not limited to articles of manufacturing, 
mechanical or any other Single department of labour or of skill. The 
farm, the garden, and the dairy, the forest and the mine, the factory 
and the workshop, the laboratory and the studio, will all be entitled to 
their eupeere positions ; and it is earnestly hoped that no considera- 
tion will be allowed to prevent a full and honourable representation of 
every department of our natural resources, ingenuity, and industry. 

To convey some impression of the number and variety of objects 
which America is capable of furnishing to the exhibition, we may be 
permitted to enumerate a few of the prominent classes. 

Among animal substances, it is believed that samples of beef, pork, 
hams, butter and cheese, wool and hair, feathers, down and fur, lard 
oil, stearine candles, honey and wax, spermaceti, skins, hides, and 
leather, with articles manufactured from the same, may all be with 
advantage sent from the United Ststes. Many of our dealers in provi- 
sions can now demonstrate that they understand how to cater for the 
most refined taste, as well in the style of putting up as in the intrinsic 
qualities of their articles. 

Among vegetable productions we shall not forget to send samples of 
wheat, flour, Indian corn, cotton, rice; tobacco, hemp, and cordage; 
the starch of wheat, of potatoes, and especially of Indian corn ; sugars 
of both cane and maple, raw and refined ; timber, and articles manufac- 
tured therefrom, especially when made in large quantities and by 
machinery. By taking longitudinal and transverse slices or sections, 
one or two inches in thickness, from the trunks of trees, we may at 
little expense send the most striking proofs of our forest riches. The 
sycamore and whitewood of Kentucky; the cypress of Mississippi and 

uisiana; the live oak of Florida; the pine of Carolina, Maine, Min- 
mesota and Oregon; the oak, hickory, cherry, and black walnut of 
numerous states ; the cedar and locust, so famed for resisting decay ; 
the hickory, so tough and durable ; the ash, so light and yet so elastic ; 


the bass wood, adapted for coach and car bodies; the birdseye maple, 
for ornamental furniture, with multitudes of others, may by this means 
be displayed, with surfaces smooth or rough, varnished or unvarnished, 
and form a novel and striking feature of the exhibition. Will not some 
of our enterprising lumbermen take this great department in hand? 
In making cross sections of trees the bark should be carefully retained 
when practicable. 

Among mineral substances which ought certainly to appear at the 
exhibition, are iron ores in all their varieties, from that of the iron 
mountain of Missouri to the rich veins of Georgia, Carolina, Virginia, 
Pennsylvania, New York, Vermont, New Hampshire, Main, and 
numerous other states. The cobat and lead of Missouri, Iowa and 
Wisconsin, the chrome of Maryland, the zinc oxides of New Jersey and 
Missouri, the plumbago of North Carolina and of Pennsylvania, are a 
few of the colouring materials which ought to attract notice and win 
approbation. Stones used for building and other useful and ornamen- 
tal purposes should not be omitted, particularly such as excel in firm- 
> a a of texture, purity, durability and a susceptibility of high 

ish. 
Pothe gold and mercury of California, the silver of North Carolina, the 
copper of Michigan, the manufactured iron of many states, will evince 
our abundance in both the useful and the precious metals ; and among 
articles manufactured from metals we may send numerous varieties of 
cutlery, edge-tools, surgical instruments, augers, scythes, axes, draw- 
ing knives, shovels, hoes, butt hinges, door springs, sash and shutter 
fasteners, locks and latches, rifles, revolvers, bowie knives, gold pens, 
ever aang pencils, clocks, chronometers, astronomical and other tele- 
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We must have ploughs and cultivators, reaping, cornshelling, thresh- 
ing, and winnowing machines. Nor must we forget to show how we 
save labour and diminish toilsome drudgery, by our card making ma- 
chines, our screw machines, pin machines, hook-and-eye machines, 
nail and spike machines, and percussion cap machines, as well as by 
our cotton gins, our dredging machines, our ——- printing 
presses, our brick machines, and our leaden pipe and leaden bullet 
machinery. 

We need not fear tc show samples of iron castings in hollow ware, of 
sheet, bar, or railroad iron, of stoves, furnaces for house heating, or 
ranges for cooking with anthracite, bituminous coal, or other fuel 
Even in gilded, bronzed, and ornamental work in metals, in chased and 
burnished silver ware, we have workmen who may satisfy the most 
fastidious European taste. If not urgently engaged in filling orders at 
home, it is earnestly hoped that our manufacturers of mathematical, 
philosophical, and optical instruments will put before the discrimina- 
ting eyes at London a few specimens of their handiwork. 

In connexion with our metallurgic industry, we must not forget the 
mineral fuel by the aid of which it is prosecuted. Our numerous va- 
rieties of anthracite, semi-bituminous, highly bituminous, and cannel 
coals must be made to prove how far the markets of the world, as well 
as our own manufactures, navigation, and locomotion, can be supplied 
from the coal mines of the United States. 

Machinery for working in wood, as shoe-last and gun-stock machines, 
bucket machines, sash and blind machines, box and match machines, 
with numerous forms of sawing, planing, matching, and stave dressing 
machines, would evince the fertility of invention among our workers in 
this class of substances. 

Among textile fibrous manufactures we shall be able to offer cotton 
goods, plain and figured, in great variety, together with cordage and 
canvass of the same material, as well as American hemp. Among the 
woollen and mixed goods, woven wholly by power loomsof American 
invention, we shall be expected to send Brussels carpets, ingrain and 
tapestry carpets, of various paterns. 

n reference to our maritime architecture and nautical skill in gene- 
ral, with all the details of equipment, perhaps no better evidence could 
be offered than would be given by freighting some suitable public 
vessel with American contributions to the exhibition, for the purpose 
of conveying them to England, and this is perhaps the only way in 
which Government, as such, could give effective aid to the objects of 
our present undertaking. 

To the foregoing very brief sketch of a few objects to which atten- 
tion may be beneficially directed, we may add that a due discrimination 
will no doubt be exercised in respect to the classes of objects as well as 
the individual specimens which ought to be sent to the exhibition. It 
is for this reason that the Central Committee has invoked through the 








Governors of the several ae, the aid of local committees having di- 
rect cognizance of the merit of the article proposed to be exhibited. 

It is earnestly requested that all committees designated in the seve- 
ral states should enter with as little delay as possible, on the discharge 
of their duties, that they should give to exhibitors all needed advice 
and information as to the suitableness or unsuitableness of the ar- 
ticles, the proper quantity to be forwarded, the means of conveyance, 
and the agencies, either in this country or England, by which the pro- 
per care will be taken of their packages. 

Where it is probable that all the four divisions of articles, viz. : raw 
materials and produce, machinery, manufactures, sculpture, and the 
plastic arts, will be brought forward for re. the local committees 
would doubtless find it advantageous to divide themselves into sub- 
committees, with a view to assign to each sub-committee one of these 
great departments, not precluding joint consultation on points of diffi- 
culty or of special importance. 

It cannot be too earnestly impressed on the minds of all local com- 
mittees that, to whatever class of the exhibition objects may pertain, 
they ought, in order to warrant their being sent forward, to possess 
the merit of either novelty, rarity, or high excellence. They ought to 
represent, in some one or other of its departments, either our national 
industry and ingenuity or the natural resources on which they are em- 
ployed. 

It will contribute much to the facility of forwarding goods to the ex- 
hibition to form depots in our principal seaports, as at New Orleans, 
Charleston, Baltimore, Philadelphia, New York and Boston, where the 
articles may be conveniently stored until the time of sending them to 
London. They should not be shipped so as to arrive before the Ist of 
January, 1851, and cannot be exhibited if received at London later 
than the first of March following. Every package must be entered on 
asuitable bill of lading, and be accompanied by a certificate from the 
central authority of the United States, attested by the proper officer, 
approving of the transmission of the object therein contained, to the 
British Commissioners. 

In conveying articles from the place of production to that of embarc- 
ation for England, it is hoped that steamboat and railroad companies in 
the United States will treat American exhibitors with the same liberal- 
ity which has been manifested abroad; where goods destined to the ex- 
hibition are conveyed free of charge. 


PAusic. 


Travian Opera Hovse—Astor Piace.—The opening of the Italian Opera 
House is becoming the common topic of conversation, and the general impression is 





that the coming season will be one of unexampled success ; and that for once the 
management will realize a profit upon its exertions. We think it will be inter- 
esting to our readers to know what they imay expect in the future. We shall not 
therefore apologize for presenting, in advance, what’ will be the managerial pro- 
gramme for 1850 and ’51. 

The terms of engagement of the celebrated Parodi have been complied with by 
M. Maretzek, and the ratification has, we presume, arrived in the “ Niagara.’ 
Looking, therefore, upon this engagement as concluded, the company will exhibit 
the following extraordinary vocal and instrumental force : 

Prime Donne—Parodi, Truffi, and Bertucca. 
Contralti—-Patti and Perrini. 
Tenori—Benedetti, Forti, and Lorini. 
Bassi—Novelli, Beneventano, and Rossi. 
Buffo—Sanquirico. 

There is also an engagement pending with a celebrated Basso now in Europo. 

Maestri, Maurice Strakosch and Millet—Director, Max Maretzek—Leader, M. 
Kreutzer—An Orchestra of Forty Performers—Chorus Master, Mr. Hensler— 
Chorus of thirty-six performers. 

The Operatic répertoire will be as follows, Of those Operas produ ced last 
season, we are to have Lucia di Lammermoor, Lucrezia Borgia, Otello, Norma, 
Puritani, Anna Bolena, Roberto Devereux, Giuramento, and Don Giovanni. 
Those in active preparation are—Der Freyschutz, by Weber ; Nozze di Figaro’ 
by Mozart ; Massaniello, by Auber; Parasina, and Marino Faliero, by Donizetti; 
Semiramide and La Gazza Ladra, by Rossini; and La Tempesta, by Halévy.— 
Operas written expressly for this establishment-—-Giovanna di Napoli, by Maurice 
Strakosch; and Auto da Fé, by Max Maretzek. 
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where their assistance is required, such as Massaniello, and La Tempesta. Prin. 
cipal Danseuses, Madile. Nathalie Fitzjames, from La Scala, where her success 
has been remarkable, particularly in the Dumb Girl, in Massaniello ; Madile 
Celestine Franck, and her sister; M. Espinosa and Madame Espinosa; M. Gre- 
delue, and a Corps de Ballet of thirty. 

Such is the programme of the season, and we think that all our readers wil] 
agree with us, that it is the strongest ever yet put before the public. Max Maretz. 
ek’s skill and energy are well known, and the public place the most perfect reli- 
ance upon his efforts. He has the cordial wish of every one, that his success 
becomplete. The first opera given will be Der Freyschurtz, and the opening 
will be, we believe, Monday, the 14th inst. 

TRIPLER Hatt anD Mapame Anna BisHor.—We have little more to State 
about the great uudertaking of Madame Anna Bishop, than we mentioned last 
week. The strong points of her programme are unaltered, and great exertiong 
have been, and are being made, to fultil all the promises we put forward ig eur 
last. Mr. Bochsa has nearly, we anderstand, completed his immense Orchestra 
and Chorus, which will together number between three and four hundred perform 
ers. The magnitude of the scale upon which these Musical Festivals are con. 
ceived cannot fail to strike the public mind, and attract general attention. From 
these concerts will assuredly spring a society which will be worthy of the musical 
intelligence of New York, and worthy of the vast amount of talent engaged in the 
undertaking. Mr. Bochsa has determined to devote all his energies to the fulfil. 
ment of this object, and all who know him know how untiring is his perse verance, 
and how indomitable his energy. The Tripler Hall can scarcely be Opened as 
soon as it was anticipated, but we believe that about the middle of the present 
mouth it will be dedicated to music by Madame Anna Bishop, and the first notes 
of music heard within its walls will be Beethoven’s, Mozart's, Handel's, &. Mr. 
Bochsa will take care that Art is not desecrated in this Hall. We hope to hear 
full particulars before our next. 





may 
night 


Drama. 


Astor Piace THEatRe.—The production of an original tragedy by a native 
author, its principal part being filled bya native actor comparatively new to the 
stage, is the theatrical event of the week; and although the Opera House can 
scarcely be called the home of the legitimate drama, very much interest was ex- 
eited on Wednesday evening, when this double attraction drew a tolerably full and 
highly respectable audience. ‘Poetus Cecinna” is the name of this new play, 
Mr. Isaac C. Pray, of this city, is the author, and it was brought out by Mr. Ba- 
chanan, who first appeared as the “ Amateur,” but has now adopted the stage as 
his profession. 

The plot of this tragedy may be briefly described. Pctus Ceecinna is a Roman 
Consul, administering the government of Dalmatia, whence he is summoned to 
Rome by the jealous and tyrannical Emperor, Claudius Caesar. On his arrival, he 
vainly endeavours to incite the “greasy citizens’’ to an attempt at the recovery of 
their liberties. The power andthe prestige of the Emperor are, however, too much 
for him, and he is cited before the Senate. When inthe presence of that august As- 
sembly, his eloquent denunciation of the Cesar and his vigorous pictures of the 
wrongs of Rome appear likely to work out his acquittal; but the Emperor sum- 
mons his lictors, and bids them arrest him. Cecinna, wrought to desperation 
falls upon, and slays the Captain of the Guard, whois a miserable tool of his mas- 
ter, and then bursting through the astonished lictors effectshis escape. This is but 
a momentary relief. He is overtaken, and thrown into prison. There he Is visited 
by Claudius, who, by offers of pardon, and by bribery, seeks to make of hima 
parasite of his own. The base Cesar is spurned ; and his life is even attempted 
by the unarmed Ceecinna. He is saved, however, by his guards ; and the pa- 
triot is condemned to be hurled from the Tarpeian Rock. Arria, his noble-minded 
wife, visits him, and proffers him a dagger, in order that he may save himself from 
such an ignominious end; but he refuses, and the matron stabs herself. In the 
last scene, when summoned to his doom, Cecinna prefers the nobler mode of 
death, and with the same dagger that his wife had plunged into her bosom, he imi- 
tates her example, and dies. There are certain love scenes running through the 
play, between Cornelia, the daughter of Cecinna, and Thraseus, a Roman youth, 
but though cleverly woven into it, they scarcely alter the somewhat bald character 
ofthe plot. The same may be said of a few quasi-conspiracy scenes. 

Of the author’s language, after one single hearing, we must speak in terms of 
the highest praise. There appeared to us in many parts a pithy terseness and a 
simple eloquence, exceedingly rare, and calculated to tell well upon an audience, 
A fresher and more striking incident might have been constructed into a drama ; 
but the composition shows no ordinary ability. In judging also of its effect upom 
hearers, it shouid be borne in mind that the public has the smallest possible amount 
‘of real sympathy with the heroes of classic lore. Periods may be beautifully 
rounded into disquisitions on the liberties of Rome ; but pit and boxes are most 
ready to be moved by delineations of the passions that agitate the human heart in 
all times and at allplaces. Written patriotism is now mainly confined to leading 
articles in newspapers, and even in them, to use a vulgarism, a little goes a long 
way. Any author, therefore, who can make a hit on such unpromising ground, 
has, we think, achieved a very difficult task. Mr. Pray has certainly done this. 
and while we should like to see his present effort in print, that we might criticise 
it at leisure, we should rather see him adventure in another sphere. He has 
shown that he can write well—very well. With more sympathetic scenes, 
and less familiar characters, he ought to make a dramatist. Mr. Buchanan, as 
Patus Cecinna, took us somewhat by surprise, showing larger capabilities and 
more originality than we have hitherto been disposed to attribute to him. When 
he breaks through his somewhat monotonous deliverance of set speeches, and 
abandons himself to his own impulses, his acting is really fine. ‘More than com- 
mon tall,” with a good figure, and an expressive if not a variable cast of counte- 
prance, his attitudes and gestures at times combined force and naturalness, toa 
degree that we seldom notice. There was none of that taking up a position, 80 
commonly observable on the stage, even when the position be in itself appropriate 
or picturesque. The mind and the will appeared to dictate to the limbs. Want 
of practice, and the nervousness of a first appearance in a new part, may have pre- 
vented Mr. Buchanan from throwing much light and shade into his play, or he may 
think that the bold, broad outline of the Roman patriot is more effective without 
relief. His performance is at least nervous and striking ; and we may say of him 
what we have said of the author—he has done well what it is very difficult to do 
successfully. 

Mr. Lynne gave a good reading of Claudius Ceasar. Mr. Nickenson, as Dacre 
an aged centurion, carried back our classicality—not to Olympus—but to the Olym- 
pic of Broadway—and is scarcely to be blamed for the obstinacy of his burlesque 
twang. The lover's partof T’hraseus was rendered, in a voice that is the counter: 
part of Mr. C. W. Clarke’s, by a Mr. Watkins of Boston. He deserves credit for 
remembering his part well, and notice for his ringlets and his legs. Mrs. Melinda 
Jones, as Arria, should remember that when her husband is pleading for his life 
before the Senate, she might be supposed to deem him worth a look. We believe 
the bitterest pill for ninety-nine out of a hundred performers is the necessity for 
turning their backs, occasionally, on the house. It is so bitter, that they won't 
swallow it, preferring to mar any tableau, to depriving spectators of the light of 
their countenance. Inthe temporary performances at this house, stage effect can- 
not be expected, and both author and actor have lost, in this case, all that stage 
illusion can do, 

The French Ballet troupe has very much improved, and Celestine Franck finds 
many strong admirers. She is certainly an excellent dancer. 

Tue BRroabway.—On Monday night, we wituessed the return of Mr. Murdoch 
to these boards, in the part of Macbeth, and the debut of a Miss Richardson of — 
don, as Lady Macbeth. The former has attained a certain position in his profes- 
sion, which renders it unnecessary for us to repeat of him what we have said on 
é Miss Richardson produced little orno sensation ; nor does she 


former occasions. ; genaentys 
appear to be of sufficient importance to claim a lengthened notice in our columns. 
Mr. Scharf’s performance of the part of the First Witch was very properly hailed 
with great applause. Weare glad to see that he has made a hit. His making up 
es 4 . . . - 
was inimitable, and he altogether distanced his bewitched associates, Messrs. Da- 
’ 
vidge and Shaw. . 
Burron’s—The same nightly crowds to the same well-cast comedi 


y had occasion to notice. 


es, that we 


have latel 
Nisio’s.—Thke Ravels still draw wonderfully. A new and pretty 


: : : ble th 
Diana,” has been brought out, in which Adele Lehman is enabled to pe : 
ch grace and spirit, and 


little ballet, 


partto which her merits entitle her. She dances with so mu 





The Ballet Company will be very strong, and will be used in all the operas | 


is so pleasant a pantomimist, that we do not wonder at her popularity. 
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Notices of New Works. 


Genevieve. By A. De Lamartine. New York. 1850. Stringer.— 
A translation by Mr. Fayette Robinson ofa short but most touching 
little story, that has been lately published in Paris. Its second title 
is « Peasant Love and Sorrow”—one that very well defines its charac- 
ter; and though there will be many readers inclined to sneer at what 
they will call its sentimentality, there will also be some ready to sym- 
pathize with the generous, loving, self-sacrificing spirit, that is the 
moving-spring of its incidents. Many may adopt this passage from the 
pook itself: 

« All that you say to me, Monsieur,” said the mantua-maker, “may be very 
noetical; yet { must say that I do not precisely understand you,” 


' Those, however, who do understand, will probably admire, in spite 
of that intense vanity and egotism, which distinguish so much of Lam- 
artine’s writings, and were never more conspicuous than in the forty 
pages of prologue to this little simple story. In them, the author, with 
his own peculiar self-complacency and gusto, relates how a poor milli- 
ner from Aix in Provence made a pilgrimage to Marseilles, fur the ex- 
press purpose of doing him homage, and confiding to him her somewhat 
romantic aspirations. By the date, 1846, and the exact description of 
the villa he occupied in the suburbs of Marseilles, it is quite evident 
that the poet would have his admirers impressed with the belief that 
the circumstance really occurred. And, in truth, it is one sufficiently 
probable. Lamartine, even before the conspicuous part he played in 
the Provisional Government of France, was the object of unbounded 
admiration, especially amongst his countrymen ; and the incident is 
only worth notice, inasmuch as he makes himself, as he has often done 
before, the hero of his own story. Can one wonder then, that the hero- 
ine, Genevieve, tells her tale in the first person, when it lay within the 
power of the author's pen to narrate, in any way he chose, the pathetic 
details of her life and her rarenobility ofsoul ? But Lamartine is not on- 
ly the vainest of vain men ; he does not even seem to recognise the possi- 
ble co-existence of vanity andmerit. At the same time be it said, that 
though poor Genevieve describes conduct on her own part of the most 
sublime heroism, she is made to do it with such singleness of purpose 
and such simplicity of manner, that this charge of self-laudation can in 
no degree be brought against her. Lovers of Lamartine will not regret 
to find in this little work a partial continuation of his poem “ Jocelyn,” 
and his late work ‘* Mes Confidences.” Genevieve is the curate’s ser- 
vant, Marthe. It should be added that the author professes to have 
written on this occasion for the particular benefit of the very humblest 
class of readers, his long prologue being an ingenious mode of telling 
the world that poor people stand in need of books expressly prepared 
for them, and of hinting that he himself is just the man to prepare 
them. The former assertion may be true: of the latter supposi- 
tion strong doubt may be entertained. The little passage quoted above 
might be in the mouth of many, besides mantua-makers. 





Lessons From THE History or Mepicau Dexusions. By Dr. W. 
Hooker. Ibid. Baker.—A small but instructive pamphlet, that obtain- 
ed a prize from the Medical Society of Rhode Island. Its object appears 
to be, the entering a protest against the too common practice of theo- 
rizing, in place of observing and experimenting upon disease, and to 
recall both the profession and the public, who are going astray after 
nostrums. 


How-Ho-Noo, or Recorps or A Tovaist. By Charles Lanma». 
Philadelphia. Lippincott § Co.—-A volume of rambling sketches, re- 
miniscences of interesting localities, and off-hand portraits of striking 
personages met in the by-walks ofa traveller. The book is pleasant 
reading; though we like the author’s remarks on nature, better than 
his criticisms on art. 





Sine Avts. 


New Yor« GALLERY or THE Fine Arts.—In a large and well- 
lighted room, which is one of the suite lately occupied by the Exhibition 
of the National Academy of Design, the pictures belonging to the above 
Institution are now on show. In adjoining rooms is a collection, called 
a Gallery of the Old Masters, brought thither from the Lyceum. Of 
the latter we have nothing to say; but that the catalogue contains an 
inviting list of names. 

In the former, we again find ourselves face to face with some of the 

most celebrated works of the late Thomas Cole—his five pictures illus- 
trating the “‘ Course of Empire,” and bearingthatname. We have, we 
think, once before remarked that the genius of this artist appears to us 
rather poetical than pictorial. He paints poems rather than pictures. 
His conception is bold, his imagination excursive, his faucy playful. 
He might have dreamed an epic or a book of ballads, though probably 
not endowed with ability for writing them. In the same manner Mr. 
Cole must have drawn admirable pictures before his mind’s eye, though 
the execution falls very far short of the design. This remark applies 
to the first, second, and fifth of the above mentioned series, and also to 
two other landscapes in the same room, No. 31, ‘* The Vale and Temple 
of Segestee,” and No. 37, ‘‘Italian Scenery—a composition.” Without 
going into critical remarks on this manifest disproportion between Mr. 
Cole’s designs and his execution of them, we may remark that one geae- 
ral fault in his landscapes is the want of harmonious or even appropri- 
ate colouring. Let any one look at the prevailing green tint that runs 
through the ‘ Pastoral State” in the ‘* Course of Empire,” and our mean- 
ing will be clear. We very gladly, however, point to the third and 
fourth of the set, ‘‘ The Consummation of Empire,” and ‘* Destruction,” 
as proofs that Mr. Cole was sometimes a painter as well as a poet 
Though not carefully finished, and not to be examined too closely, there 
is a completeness in these two, a working out, as it were, of a grand 
conception, that we find infinitely delightful, and that exhibits rare 
artistical abilities. The whole set is, however, so familiar to our city 
readers, that we refrain from doing more than calling attention to 
their beauty, and to their vast superiority in every respect'to other 
works of celebrity by the same hand. 

We have marked a few numbers that have attracted our attention : 
No. 5 is one, « An Austrian Princess of the 17th Century.” It is at- 
tributed to Guido. No. 14, Flora, by an unknown artist, is a little 
meretricious, but worth studying; as is No. 15,a copy by Mr. J. G. 
Chapman of Rembrandt's portrait of himself. This, and No. 29, (a por- 
trait of Pietro Aretino, the Satirist, copied by the same artist from the 
original by’ Titian, in the Pitti Palace,) remind us what a wide field of 
profit is open to American artists, who wil! lay aside personal pride, 
and devote themselves to the benefit of their countrymen’s taste and 
their own pecuniary advantage, by turning copyists on a large scale. 
Nothing would|be more popular than the real old masters re-copied by 
thoroughly competent individuals. 

There is a very clever Morland, No. 47, “ Dogs Fighting,” and near 
it, No. 50, «Old English Sportsman,” a perfect caricature that bears 
no more resemblance to Morland’s distinctive touch than it does to 
one of Punch’s last, or a grandame’s sampler of acentury old. Several 
studies by Durand will catch the eye, particularly one from an old 
head, No. 87, and No. 93 one from Nature, a small upright landscape, 
of great merit. We decidedly recommend a lounge in this gallery. 





Tue Minstrex’s Cursr.—In one of the suite of rooms mentioned in 
the above notice, is now on exhibition a beautiful group in marble, by 
Charles Muller, bearing the above title, and illustrative uf a charming 
ballad by Uhland. The tale isa simple one. A king, in all the pride 
of his power and state, is troubled with an evil spirit, that nothing can 
charm. Two minstrels arrive at his castle—an aged harper and a 
golden-haired boy. The former sweeps the lyre with a master’s 
hand; and the latter sings with a voice of unearthly melody. The 
charm works upon the queen, the courtiers, and the rugged soldiers 
listening round, but only goads into fury the chafing anger of the Mon- 
arch. Provoked, instead of soothed, he plunges his sword into the 
bosom of the boyish bard. The old man bears away the corse, but 
pauses on the threshold to pour out a malediction on the king. 

This is the subject of the “‘ Minstrel’s curse.” With hand upraised 
to Heaven the old man gives vent to his feelings, whilst half propped 
against his knee, the fair boy’s body is drooping, as though dead, 
or gently dying. It is a beautiful composition, full of truth and sim- 
plicity, and exeeuted by a very skilful hand. The old minstrel is 
too young and vigorous in appesrance to realise the description of Uh- 
land; but this is a minor fault. We commend this group to the notice 
of all lovers of sculpture. By the way, we notice some gilding on the 
harp that lies at the minstrel’s feet; whieh reminds us that gilding and 
colouring is sometimes now superadded to the sculptor’s workmanship. 
The notion is detestable, and if generally carried out would sink sculp- 
tured figures to the debased level of ‘‘ model artists.” 

Jenny Linv. By M. B. Brady.—A lithographed portrait of the 
Swedish Vocalist, drawn by M. D’Avignon from a daguerreotye likc- 
ness taken by Brady. It bears a strong resemblance to the original, 
and is artistically handled by M. D'Avignon. It ought to have an ex- 
tensive sale. 


THe Vacant Orrice or PresipentT or THE Royat Acapemy. 
—The death of Sir Martin A. Shee, the late President of the Royal 
Academy, has created quite a ferment in our artistic circles, as there 
seems to be a difficulty in appointing a successor. Leslie was the man 
chosen, but he would not accept it. Pickersgill will in all probability 
be appointed, although the popular vvice is decidedly in favour of Ed- 
win Landseer, and he is the reigning favourite at the Palace. But the 
R.A. members always have a way of their own.—London Cor. W. Y. 
Alb. Sept. 13. 

———_—~.——_—_— 
YOUNG ITALY. 

The following critical and general remarks are extracted from an 
English paper, @-propos to a book under the above name, by Mr. A. 
B. Cochrane, M. P., recently published in London. 


Mr. Cochrane’s interesting volume has a mixed character. It com- 
bines truth with fiction, actual observation with political and philoso- 
phical discussion. It glances at a few great events of the past, and 
attempts the solufion of some of the gravest questions of the future. 
Upon one page it presents us with Napoleon landing on the shores of 
France from Elba on the eventful Ist of March; upon another, with 
Lord Brougham mixing familiarly at Cannes with a population to whom 
he is endeared by many singular associations ; upon a third, with Pope 
Pius IX. splendidly re-entering the Eternal City, from which it had 
been his Holiness’s misfortune to flee some time before altogether as 
ignominiously. Now we are entertained by an exciting chapter of ro- 
mance, and now instructed by as fine a lesson as history affords—to wit, 
the recent and veracious narrative of Pelligrino Rossi, once an outcast, 
then the Pope’s Prime Minister, and, finally, the most guiltless victim 
of his own fidelity and patriotic courage. Young Italy may be read 
in half aday. The thoughtful may detect in it matter for reflection 
for half a life. 

Mr. Cochrane makes no secret of his principles and political sym pa- 
thies. He has no affection for revolutionists; neither, we are bound 
to say, does he betray an extraordinary regard for the follies of bigot- 
ed absolutists. His reflections upon the madness of the Papal Govern- 
ment, which intelligently seeks to apply to the facts of 1850 the theo- 
ries of 1580, are as severe as his diatribes against the vagabond crew 
who wander through the world with no better intent than to strike 
down Government of every kind, and to make their own game in the 
general confusion. For Lord Minto and his roving commission, for 
Lord Palmerston and ill-timed, misdirected interference, it is truo 
enough that our author can hardly find a civil word ; but it is equally 
undeniable that no disposition is exhibited tu withold true liberty from 
all who understand its value, and, having earned, know how to enjoy 
it; that no word of calumny or reproach is directed against the people 
of any country, roused by injustice and tyranny to vindicate their 
manhood and to maintain their rights. There is all the difference in 
the world—though some of us at home are not free to confess it—be- 
tween hatred and horror of political incendiarism and slavish worship 
of authority, whatever be its nature. Because we decline to believe 
in the immaculate virtue of Mazzini, it is hardly necessary that we 
should be unscrupulous upholders of sacerdotal misgovernment. Be- 
cause no process of honest reasoning, no moral system with which we 
are acquainted, justifies the belief that Charles Albert was anything 
but criminally wrong in attempting to wrest from his neighbour the 
goods which did not belong to him and to which he could prefer no ra- 
tional claim, it does not follow that we must necessarily be the appro- 
vers of dark and bloody deeds elsewhere, which deeds by the way, the 
professed ‘‘ lovers of peace,” in their impatience for converts, are the 
very first to forget. Because we decline to aid a struggle for freedom 
by means which must inevitably perpetuate slavery, we must needs be 
greedy of our fellow creatures’ happiness and ever ready to conspire 
againstit. Because we will not sanction robbery, spoliation, and blood- 
shed in open day, it is impossible that we can yearn for the hour when 
just laws shall operate between kings and subjects, and constitutional 
Government become the natural expression of the recognized, estab- 
lished, and well understood relations of both. To the charge of anxious- 
ly desiring to see the nations of the world working out their intellec- 
tual and political freedom by means which morality and religion can 
recommend, and of stopping short, in the meanwhile, of approving the 
violence and discord Which can only serve indefinitely to postpone the 
hour of emancipation, Mr. Cochrane is fairly obnoxious. How far he 
shows indiscretion and illiberality in entertaining his views, the history 
of Europe during the last few yeats and the present position of nations 
around us enable us to judge. 

In speculating upon the future condition of Italy, Mr. Cochrane 
lights upon a difficulty that has proved a very formidable stumbling 
block to thousands before him. He can discern no hope for the lovely 
and classical land upon which he discourses, until bodily division is 
made of the temporal and spiritual dominion of the Pope of Rome, and 
the most tremendous anomaly of the Christian era is once for all abol- 
ished. Whocan wonder that this conviction forces itself upon the 
mind of the intelligent as often as attention is directed to the subject? 
The question is not one of Christian controversy; but of common sense ; 
it can be argued with equal calmness and effect at the Vatican and in 
Exeter-hall, by Cardinal Wiseman, and the unchurched, but newly 
baptized, Baptist Noel. Indeed they who have a vested interest in the 
maintenance of the Papacy are far more nearly concerned in the spee- 
dy settlement of the question than they who fix the future hope of man 
upon its utter annihilation. Look at the astounding phenomena pre- 
sented to our contemplation, at this juncture of the world, in the very 
heart and centre of human civilization! Here isa man whose breath 
is to bear direct from heaven to earth the will and purpos:s of Omn 'po- 
tence, and yet whose marvellous person is daily subject to opprobrium 
and insult at his own door—a man above all the kings of the earth, 
yet often dependent upon the weakest for actual existence. His cbil- 
dren receive his blessing, adoring the lip that utters it; yet Swiss 
soldiers are hired to protect against the fury of these very children the 
beloved presence never safe from desecration and scorn. There is no 
end to the ever recurring and most absurd contradictions, one and all 
of which are referrible to the same plain and simple cause. Men to- 
day are not a whit less prodigal than they were a century ago of their 
submission to the priest, but they have become jealous exceedingly of 
the prerogatives of the ruler. Popes continue to be infallible, but 
Kings have ceased to be irresponsible. The supreme Pontiff of ocr 
time mounts a temporal throne to bring himself face to face with a 
sovereign people. 

There can be no doubt that the painful position of the present Head 
of the Roman Catholic church is mainly attributable to the irksome 





and unsatisfactory union of utter weakness and unparalleled strength 








of whict he finds himself the inheritor, at a period of the world's history 
when the alliance is no longer tolerated. Pius 1X. is enthralled by 
nothing sv much as his own greatness. Were he feebler as a spiritual 
ruler he would be infinitely more potent as a temporal Prince, since 
the very elements that make up his power in one capacity are fatal to 
his influence in thy other. For men now-a-days to throw themselves 
unreservedly into the hands of the guardians of their souls, is one thing ; 
to make no inquiries into the claims of those who undertake thegovera- 
ment of their bodies and estates, is another. Pius IX. is himself as 
sensible of the difference as the most impartial observer that ever set 
foot in his dominions. When Lord Minto, early in 1848, endeavoured 
to impress upon his Holiness the necessity of making some sacrifice 
to the urgent spirit of the times, the Pope, with a sigh, observed 
‘that there was a peculiarity in the nature of his Government which 
did not admit of so free an expansion of liberal institutions as was ad- 
missible in others.” The danger is, that the peculiarity, if not speedily 
removed, will eventually lead to no Government at all. 

It is not very difficult to see that the qualities which will make a 
very good Pope, at all times, are not precisely adapted to make an 
efficient Prince at the present moment. Mr. Cochrane very properly 
observes, ‘that the prominent feature of a Christian church is, that 
while all the world is changing its doctrines are immutable.” But in- 
asmuch as “* the world is changing,” and that the laws that bind society 
together need to be fitted to the ever varying condition of more or less 
civilised communities, it is of the highest consequence that the maker 
of the laws and the head of the church should not be found in one and 
the same incumbered individual. Pope Pius ravished the heart of 
Europe, upon his election to the pontifical chair, with unlooked-for 
news of political and social reform; his good intentions, we may be 
certain, were a solace to his own benevolent mind, and it cannot be 
doubted that the vexation was equal to the world’s bitter disappoint- 
ment when he found, even at the threshold of his career, the stern exi- 
gencies of the High Priest forbidding the onward march suggested by 
the fine sympathy of a man touched by the degradation of his depend- 
ent fetlow creatures. 

A volume might be filled in pointing out the distressing and conflict- 
ing duties of the double-minded ruler, who cannot choose, with the 
highest motives in the world, but bring all practical basiness in the 
dominions to a melancholy deadlock. It is far more difficult, in the 
present temper of men’s minds, to indicate such a separation of duties 
and responsibilities as shall satisfy all interests concerned in the inevi- 
table arrangement. The final object of the divorce is the permanent 
welfare of tne great institutions whose bonds crave to be loosened, and 
any steps taken towards dismemberment, with a view to aim a blow at 
religion or to produce anarchy in the state, would but tend to aggra- 
vate the evils from which the subjects of the Pope ask to be released. 
More than one plan has already been suggested to meet the delicate and 
difficult case, but none, we apprehend, sufficiently feasible for the Pope's 
approvel. Lord Mount-Elgecumbe’sschemeis-very simple. His Lord- 
ship suggests that the city of Rome should be separated from the rest 
of the Papal territory, and be formed into a state so small ** that little 
more would be required from its Government than a small police, and 
those few duties which a municipal body are found well able to per- 
form.” Of this state the Pope might be the head, enjoying peace and 
tranquillity, and all the authority which as Head of the Church he 
now possesses. Lord Mount-Edgecumbe “ cannot see why Avignon, 
Ancona, Viterbo, united to Tuscany, should not form a state whose 
power in Italy might be most useful,’’ and he feels assured “ that the 
country south of the Sabine hills might be as well governed and as 
happy, united to the kingdom of Naples, as it has ever been under the 
Popes.” Mr. Cochrane is still more summary. ‘‘ Take away,” he says, 
‘* the temporal power altogether; do not allow the States to extend to 
the Sabine or Alban hills. Give his Holiness a fixed income. Let Rome 
be governed de jure by one of the great Powers, as she is now de fucto. 
Even then the Pope could not be less dependent than he is at the pres- 
ent moment; and, indeed, it is more than probable that Rome would 
not become the same focus of miserable sedition.” The Italian doctors 
have other plans. M. Durando di Mendoni has sketched out three. 
Under the first, the isles of Sardinia and Elba are to be given to the 
Pope, whilst his territory in the peninsula is to be limited to Rome and 
Civita Vecchia; Sicily is to be given to Tuscany, and Savoy to Lucca. 
In plan No. IL., Sicily is to be bestowed on the Pope instead of Sar- 
dinia and Elba, whilst the two latter states are to be granted to Lucca, 
and Savoy to Tuscany. Plan IIL. maintains the same arrangements, 
with the alteration of Savoy to Lucca, and Sardinia and Elba to Tus- 
cany. M. Durando is all alive to the impediments that may be put in 
the way of his projects, but both he and Mr. Cochrane are quite ready 
to overcome them. In fact, it ‘‘only now remains for the Congress of 
Vienna to meet again to set to work on the most difficult task which 
was ever submitted to any assemblage of great Ministers—to reconcile 








differences of character—to remove pretense reason with a strange, 
volatile, excitable people, and teach them wisdom—in a word to avert 
from Europe the danger and difficulty with which she is threatened. 
*‘It only remains for the Congress of Vienna” to do this. Nothing 
more! Enough too, as some of our readers may be disposed to believe. 

That the Pope would be vastly happier occupied solely in the dis- 
charge of his spiritual functions, provided the disruption were but once 
happily effected, we cannot doubt. He got fat at Gaeta looking after 
the mysteries and ceremonies of the Church, and it is well known that 
only a few months’ temporal sovereignty in Rome rendered him a pre- 
mature, anxious, and unhappy old man. That the Pope believes that 
in comparison with his duties as Sovereign Pontiff the obligations of 
the Sovereign of the Roman States are of no importance whatever, is 
equally clear from one very remarkable fact. During the whole term 
ot his exile from Rome, at the most critical period of his excited history 
—when all eyes, not only in Italy, but in Europe, were strained to dis- 
cern some indication of his future intentions, some exposition of politi- 
cal views that might reconcile democracy with absolute rule—but one 
subject seems to have engrossed the Pope’s time and attention, but one 
official document reached the Roman people, pining for hope and com- 
fort. The document is, perhaps, under the circumstances, the most 
singular State paper of modern times. For centuries, as everybody 
knows, the question whether or not the blessed Virgin was born without 
original sin has beea a vexed point in the Church, and it occurred to 
the Pope that no better time for finally settling it coul1 be selected than 
the moment when general disorganization in his city left him perfectly 
at leisure to give the solemn topic his best consideration. The decree 
of tks Church, representing, we are told, the unanimous decree of the 
clergy, penned by his Holiness and subscribed by Cardinal Patrizzi, 
was accordingly forwarded to Rome, unaccompanied by any worldly 
recommendation, either for the restoration of order or for the future 
maintenance of peace. In truth, according to the ecclesiastical ilea of 
government, all such recommendations would have been superfluous, 
for the Pope, in announcing the Church's final decision in favour of the 
immaculacy of the Holy Mother, took the opportunity to express his 
fuilest confidence that from the instant ‘‘ the marvellous virtue should 
be admitted to the blessed Mary all seditions and tamults would mira- 
culously cease.” Referring to this circumstance, Mr. Cochrane, with 
all respectful deference to the doctrines and creeds of the Romish 
church, ventures to suggest that French bayonets had bly far more 
to do with the settlement of tumults than the Church’s infallible de- 
cree. Whatever public opinion may be onthis particular h.ad, it is 
very certain that the decree has failed to accomplish all that it under- 
took. and that no disposition appears to effect by human means the 
much nee led reforms which it is scarcely the province of a purely spir- 
i-ual authority to attempt 

One bold and self-relying individual of our time, strong in his sense 
of justice, chivalrous in his aspirations for his country's good, and over- 
flowing with faith in the patriotic virtue of ‘« the people,”’ endeavoured 
to reconcile the antagonistic powers of the Pope and bring his two-fold 
dominion in harmony with his subjects’ wants ; and it argues but poor- 
ly for the cause he vindicated that the adventurous man fella martyr 
to his good intentions at the very outset of his course. We have inti- 
mated that the most useful portion of the volume before us is the chap- 
ter devoted to the life of Pellegrino Rossi. It would be so if it but served 
to illustrate once more the vanity of all efforts on behalf of a nation 
enslaved by its own rank passions, and the impotency of the best in- 
tentions unsupported by discretion. Pellegrino Rossi was born in the 
year 1787 at the village of Carrara, in the Gulf of Spezia. He was of 
humble origin, but received a scholar’s education. After spending some 
time at the College of Corregio he proceeded to Pisa, and applied him- 
self to the study of the law. In 1807, when only 20 years of age, he 
was appointed secretary of the bar at Bologna, but two years after- 
wards he resigned the office to undertake the more arduous duties of 
an advocate. His success was rapid and complete. ‘ The great fea- 
ture of his oratory,” writes Mr. Cochrane, “* was its simple earnestnesg 
and truth; the lips of the man caught the expression of his heart. and 
he achieved that most difficult achievement at any bar—he invariably 
convinced his audience of his own confirmed belief in the merits of the 
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Wits etteh be wes abt .” In 1814 Rossi had already attained ; povilions, connected by two ranges of building. The centre has the | on the other hand, a variableness of expression, added to a 

but fi that year, fired with the ambition of : 1 

gi Italy her freedom, he renounced his profession, joined Murat, | at Moscow, and flanked by minarets, consisting of open cupolas on tall | that weakness which might, indeed, render him the vi 
1 


extraordinary eminence ; 


arge bullous-shaped dome, so much resembling those in the Kremli 


to rivet the fetters of his country still more firmly, ruined him- pillars. 


, and fied to Switzerland. The pursuits of the scholar, as usual, , J 
consoled the politician for his bitter disappointment, and strewed flow- | from a broad base, and very commanding in their ap 
ers on his cheerless path. His estrangement from society was unbroken; | have also flanking minarets, and there are two smaller ‘omes on each of | it was of course no easy matter to convince him of even the simp] 

} wings. The height of the centre dome is 130 feet; in | truth in our philosophy. I think it was after the second or third x 
the law at Geneva, having already become a Swiss | front is a semi-circular colonnade, and a long flat one to each of the | ting, when he had become more sociable, that, 


the cultivation of a, was his chosen pursuit. In 1819 he was ap- 

inted professor o 
by naturalization. ‘‘ He was elected a member of the Academy ; for the 
Calvin—a great exception, justified by pre-eminent merit.” In 1832 
Rossi was named chief of the commission appointed to revise the federal 
constitution, and the present system of government was based on his 


report. But the constitution was not universally accepted. Some of 


the cantons rejected it; the rejection gave rise to incessant agitation, 
which in 1848 terminated, to use our author’s words, “‘ in the triumph 
of extreme radicalism.” 

Rossi had other causes for vexation besides the failure of his enlight- 
ened plans for the pacification and tranquil government of his adopted 
country. His means were straitened, and he could no longer afford to 
remain in his retreat brooding upon heroic plans for the social and po- 
litical redemption of degenerate nations; and it is said that, to save 
himself from ruin, he accepted the office of Minister in Paris. In the 
French capital the Minister was greeted by a kindred spirit. M. Gui- 
zot manifested his goodwill towards M. Rossi, as well as his good opin- 
ion of his merits, by offering him a home and employment in France. 
The Minister declined the flattering proposal ; and returning afterwards 
to Switzerland, once more sought refuge in the quiet spot which for 

ears had yielded him unbounded happiness. But the stay was short. 

Pocunleny difficulties increased, and M. Rossi, it would appear, was left 
without the means of providing adequately for the wr wants 
of himself and family. “If I could only obtain bread for my family,” 
he exclaimed on one occasion, “I never again would desert this solitude” 
He could not obtain it ; and in his despair he accepted at the hands of 
the Minister of France the aid which his love of retirement and of the 
peacefulness of his happy valley had made him hitherto reject. 

The advancement of the fugitive weut on a pace. Upon his arrival 
in Paris he was appointed Professor of Political Economy in the Uni- 
versity of France. Soon afterwards he was elected member of the In- 
stitute of France, in the Place of the Abbé Ciéyes. He was then named 
Councillor of the University and President of the Ecole de Droit ; with- 
in five years of his setting foot on French soil he was created a peer, 
and in 1845, now a naturalized Frenchman, he was appointed Ambas- 
sador to Rome. It was through the influence of Rossi at Rome that 
Pius IX. ascended the pontifical chair in 1846, and we must conclude 
that at his instigation, chiefly, the Pope commeneed the liberal career 
doomed to so sudden and dismal a conclusion. Rossi, trustful and ar- 
dent to the last, believed that the dream of his youth was to be real- 
ised, and that the mighty problem of Italy’s long-delayed recovery 

was now to be solved beneath his own eyes, by his own guidance, and 
through the instrumentality of a sovereign chief placed above all mon- 
archs of divine appointment, and therefore shielded by @ panoply that 
no other ane could wear. It is charged aqninet M. Rossi that his re- 
fined sense of the beautiful, his lofty ideal of overnment, his passion 
for poetry, were, from the first hour of his public life to the last, but 
80 many impediments to his own practical success and to the prosperity 
of any cause to which he gave his aid. It is but too evident that his 
enthusiasm was at all times in advance of his judgment. With the 
horrors of revolution staring him in the face at Paris, with anarchy 
and murder rife at Vienna, Rossi could detect nothing but the benficent 
designs ofa just and retributive Providence in the mad and desperate 
rallying cry of national independence set up in Piedmont. Carried away 
by ths accents which had intoxicated his youth and overthrown his 
fortunes, he dismissed his son to the army of Charles Albert, and bade 
him wrestle in its ranks for the noblest prize freeman could acquire. 
The hallucination came and went, however, with the speed of lightning. 
Albert fleeing from Novara, N aples in a state of siege, the Pope fright- 
ened by the sounds himself had made and bewildered in the Quirinal,once 
more told the tale of Italy's universal str gle, and revealed the hope- 
lessness of her convulsive and unhealthy efforts. Rossi awoke from his 
delusion to cast his eyes upon a world for which his senitive and finely 
strung organization totally unfitted him, and then to close them, vio- 
lently forever. _ 

In the midst of surrounding confusion and danger, the man of many 
fortunes and much vicissitude—the lawyer of Bologna, the follower of 
Murat, the citizen of Geneva, the professor of law, the penniless wan- 
derer, the French councillor and hi hly honoured ambassador—was 
appealed to by the Potentate who had turned to Rossi once before for 
counsel and help; and in his last extremity the distracted hierarch 
was not deserted. The Pope’s dominions were crumbling beneath his 
feet, and Rossi was asked to restore the foundations. What should pre- 
vent the work? Who, if not the man whose name was identified with 
liberty throughout the whole peninsula, whose life had been a sacrifice 
at the shrine of the goddess whom all Italy pretended te adore, should 
complete the blessed labour commenced by the chy and give the Ro- 
man people assurance of their rights? Rossi gloried in his noble privi- 
lege more than in his proud pre-eminence. Rome would have faith in 
the Minister, for the Minister had ever been faithful to himself. Rome 
would not doubt the integrity upon which years of trial and suffering 
had not inflicted a single flaw. aah would be free, because, confident 
of the purity of her rulers, she would grow tranquil and subdued, and 
in the spirit of contentment help to work out her own final deliverance. 
Oh admirable lesson for all posterity! Oh mockery of brave sounds! 
Oh scandal to liberty and the immortal spirit of justice that weeps 
when it records the fact! Rossi took office on the 16th of September. 
In the interval between that day and the 14th day of November but 
one thought occupied the mind of the Pope’s Prime Minister—to secure 
freedom for the ‘an people and peace for Italy, justice for the gov- 
erned, respect for the ruler, happiness for all. On the 14th of Novem- 
ber an assassin’s hand, in return for his devotion, put a violent end to 
the patriot’s life. Upon the very eve of his murder Rossi wrote as fol- 
lows :—* History, transmitting to posterity the acts of this Govern- 
ment, will testify how men of firm purpose can battle with adversity ; 
she will testify, also, that the Church, on her everlasting foundations, 

and ever advocates those ameliorations which Providence 
designs as blessings for the nations.” Amiable self-delusion! Virtu- 
ous oblivion of all the stern lessons of the past! History transmits to 
posterity but another tale of blood, and leaves the Church, if not as ig- 
norant, as helpless as at first. - 


BRIGHTON PAVILION. 


The sale of this favourite residence of George IV. has been “noticed 
more than once in our columns. It is here described in detail. 


Brighton has long been noted for its attractions—for its glorious sea, 
its fine beach, its elegant and ap oa ater pana pier, its grand 
sea-wall and its handsome streets, showy s ops and general appearance 
of comfort, richness, and prosperity. ecently, however, a material 
and powerful addition has been made to these attractions, and which is 
not so generally known as should be the case. We allude to the circum. 
stance of the Royal Pavilion being thrown open to the public. The 
Pavilion grounds are extensive an. beautiful, and they naturally con- 
stitute very favourable and delightful walks for inhabitants of, and vi- 
sitors to, mee the Brighton folk fondly style « The queen of watering 


places. recording the fact, it may not be inappropriate here to 
glance hurriedly at the history of the Pavilion, which bas 20 long in- 
vested Brighton with no little renown. 


The erection of this building into & regal edifice was commenced in 
in 1794, by adding a ciroular building With a lofty dome, raised on pil- 
lars, to the house first hired, and afterwards purchased of Mr. Kemp, 
to the north, together with another building precisely corresponding 
with the former to the south, the dome dividing, or the centre of 
both. This remained until 1812, when additional wings to the north 
and south were added ; and, in 1814, trove-house became the property, 
by purchase of the Prince was incorporated with the Palace. 
Its ume form was given to it by Mr. Nash, who converted the plain 
brick English building into an elaborately ornamented Asiatic palace. 
To increase the extent and rural beauties of the royal domain, a new 
grant was made in 1815, tohis Majesty George IV., of the ground north- 
ward frora the Palace to the southern angle of Church-street ; and the 
whole of the shops and houses on the north side of Castle-square, to- 
gether with the Castle Tavern, soon after became the royal property 
also by purchase. What was formerly the ball-room of the tavern, form- 
ing a rec le of 80 feet by 40 feet, with recesses, was converted into a 
Private chapel to the royal palace, with which it communicates. It was 
chien on the Ist of January, 1822, by the Right Rev. Bishop of 
ester. 


The external pavilions have large pagoda spires, tapering toa poin 


the connecti 


ilar, but has a centre projecting rather more in advance, with a nea 
square portico, supported by pillars. 


centre has the archway, which is of handsome and suitable appearance 
but the side divisions are rather too much broken by small windows 


wings, with the rich fretwork of the arch and turrets, are all excel- 
lent of their kind, and leave nothing to be desired. 


in extent, is upwar 


elm grove formerly belonged to the nob 
nade and tea resort, and was at last purchased by the Prince of Wales. 


siderable rookery. 

The palace, with its stables, outbuildings, and gardens, occupies a 
square space of more than nine acres. The pavilion and gardens were 
opened for a week at the end of last year for the inspection of the in- 
habitants, in order to give them an opportunity of judging as to the 
ropriety ofthe then proposed purchase, previous to its being decided 
y vote of the vestry. It was carried to a poll, and decided by a large 


per measures, op 7 Mr. Slight, to promote the passing of the Bill 
through the House of Commons. The Bill finally passed both Houses 
of Parliament, and received the royal assent. The sum of 60,000/. was 
raised by loan from the Bank of England, at the rate of four per cent., 
on security of the local rates, and the sum of 53,000/., the purchase 


Brighton, to the Bank of England, for the Commissioners of Woods and 
Forests, who thereupon gave up possession to the town. The gardens 
and grounds were opened to the public on Friday, June 28, 1850, the 
anniversary of her Majesty’s coronation. There was no public an- 
nouncement of it, and it was rather a remarkable circumstance that 
the first. person who entered the southern gate on its being thrown 
open by Mr. Slight and the surveyor, was Mr. Knight, the secretary 
of the Bank of England, to whom Mr. Slight applied in the first in- 
stance for the loan of the purchase-money, and who chanced to be pass- 
ing by when the property was opened for the first time to the public. 
In the afternoon Colonel Shewell was kind enough to permit the band 
of the 8th Royal Irish Hussars to play in the grounds, which they did 
from five till seven o'clock, taking their station within one of the beau- 


numerous and respectable company assembled to listen to the music. 
Seats have been liberally plac 


persons stroll about to gratify their curiosity with the beauties of the 
place. Few can have any previous idea of the extent or the nature of 


use; but all appears uncertain and doubtful at the present time. 


MOOLRAJ IN PRISON! 





dated June 2, 1850 :— 
* * 7 


not do for about six months—I have taken Moolraj. In plain English, 
I have had the honour of a further and double commission from the 
Governor-General to make for his Lordship portraits of Moolraj and 
the prisoner called the Bhaee, ‘in the same style’ (say my instruc- 
tions), ‘ as the portrait recently executed by you, for his Lordship, of 
the Nepaulese Minister, Jung Bahador.’ Of course I will not suppose 
you ignorant as to who Moolraj is—the celebrated defender of Mool - 
tan; bat you may not be so familiar with the Bhaee, or Gooroo. A 
Gooroo is a priest, or spiritual adviser ; and this man, I may briefly 
mention, was one of a peculiarly influential character amongst the 
Sikhs; a circumstance consequent in some measure on his supposed 
sanctity, but far more so on the fact of his being believed by many of 
the Khalsa, or Sikhs, to be the actually resuscitated body and spirit of 
the great original Bhaee, or Bii, or Gooroo, who, if I mistake not, was 
killed in battle. The present worthy has, at any rate, been sufficient- 
ly influential to prove a source of great trouble to the British Govern- 
ment; hence the pains bestowed on his capture, and the care taken of 
his person when once secured. 
“* Orders having been given that every facility should be afforded me 
for ‘carrying out the wishes of Government,’ I had, of course, freedom 
of access to the Gooroo’s cell at all times; but, go when I would, the 
austere inmate was ever on the same spot, and in the same attitude— 
seated on the ground in one corner, with his face to the wall, he ap- 
peared absorbed in prayer or in meditation, an occasional very low 
murmur, as if he were chanting, and the clank of his heavy chain as 
he chanced to move a limb, being the only sounds that denoted the 
presence of life. Colonel * * * * * * declared that he had hardly ever 
seen his face, as he regarded no one’s entrance, and continued in the 
same place and attitude allday. A very different being was his com- 
panion (commonly called his nog in confinement, namely, Khur- 
ruck Singh, a fing, stout young fellow, who, being unhappily found in 
the Gooroo’s society (and, perhaps, offering resistance) was arrested 
with him, and alike condemned to banishment—a stout o ponent, no 
doubt, with a blade in his hand, but otherwise a peaceful, good-hu- 
moured, contented mortal. He alone knew Hindoostanee, but, either 
influenced by the presence of his ghostly master, or naturally taciturn, 
he spoke but little—the Gooroo never! Yes, d the seven visits [ 
paid him, he opened his lips twice ; one to ask (Kurruck Singh inter- 
reting) whether I was taking all who had come down, and whether 
Moolrs; also was to be sent over the ‘kala pinee’ (‘ black waters’—the 
sea); and, on a second occasion, to complain by one brief monosyllable 
of pain or weariness of standing. Only fancy me, seated on a stool, 
my drawing board on my lap, a cell-floor for my studio, a low embras- 
ure for a light—my sitter, beads in hand, gloomy, silent, and in heavy 
chains, seated in front of me, with asentry, bayonet in hand, standing 
over us. I succeeded in securing both the likenesses and figures (be- 
ing induced, though not commissioned, to introduce Khurruck Singh 
also) the day before their departure, leaving the rest, and far more 
laborious part of the picture, to finish at my leisure. H. on seeing the 
captain of the vessel that took them to Singapore, told him, «1f you 
don’t take care, your passenger will drown himself when he gets down 
the river near Gunga Sigur, for that part of the Hooghly, as a part of 
the Ganges, being holy, he as a Hindoo will consider himself beatified to 
die in it.” H—y’s prognostication proved correct. At that identical 
spot the Gooroo was discovered making the attempt to get overboard ; 
for, despite a European sergeant and 10 European privates as a guard, 
he had contrived to get two or three of the bars out of his cabin win- 
dow. Poor fellow! I imagine he is by this time safe in Singapore, 
where, I told his companion, I should be happy if I were going fora 
time too—the climate being so healthy. ; , 
“The Gooroo being disposed of, I next waited with Colonel —— on 
Moolraj, and was not a little surprised to find in him the quiet mild- 
ness and humility of a Calcutta ‘Baboo!” The character of face (at 
least in my picture) has given rise to such varieties of opinion that I 
can only tell you, some think it is very mild; others, very melancholy; 
others, that there is much design in the expression ; and others, much 


cruelty in the eye. He is about 45 years of age, I should say; of mid- 
dle height, rather thin than otherwise; of fair complexion; features 





The garden front, faging the old Steyne, consists, in effect, of three 


boldly, squarely formed, denoting perhaps physical firmness; whilst, 


further pavilions. The general aspect of this front is rather Indian or | edge of the table, he said, ‘You have drawn many faces ; 
first time for 300 years a Catholic was admitted into the foundation of | Persian than Chinese. When examined in detail it will be found very | draw the face of God?” Here was a question. ‘No,’ 


One of the chief entrances to the gardens is the southern entrance an argument which it was easier for an unlearned lin 
(erected in 1831), and opening into Castle-square and East-street. It | to than to get out of. However, I managed, or at least endeay 
is @ very neat erection. Minarets separate it into three divisions; the | lead him off into an illustration of the power and nature of 5 


which gives the whole the appearance of a house. The northern gate- | ter into, overwhelm, or assume dominant power over the 
house or lodge (the other entrance), finished in 1832, is a noble and | system of the weaker. This he could perfectly understand: 
faultless building, exhibiting every characteristic of boldness and State- | merism, as you perhaps know, has been practised in India b 
liness. The crowning dome, in the style of the central one of the pa- | tives from time beyond date. ‘You mean, said he, ‘ just as 
vilion, the substantial centre minarets, and the light flated ones at the | comes the senses of the drunkard.’ Our next discussion Ww 


majority in favour of the purchase, and the Commissioners took the pro-| way imaginable. 


about the grounds, and crowds of 


Peculiar, 
ce Something of 


stances’ he has been represented and pronounced to be, but goeue- 


t | derer. Intelligent, but not enlightened, and with all the orth 


n/ in the tone of voice, led me to conceive that I could tra 


ce; these | Sikh Hindooism in his learning, in his philosophy, and his tpdoxy of 


heology, 
: 1 sit. 
seating himself on the 


did you 
I replied, . We 


beautiful. The opposite or western front of the pavilion is nearly sim- | cannot draw that which we have never seen ; God is a spiri 


t | confined to one place; He is in all places.’ ‘How do you kn , 
said he, ‘if you never saw bim? and so I found myself plumped red 
guist to enter in- 

oured to 
pirit, by 


: 4€ superior 
» | power or nervous influence of the stronger party seems to invade, en. 


Mind and 


»| reference to the modern science of mesmerism, in which the 
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Wine over. 
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raphy, in which I soon found that the Hindoo mind of Moola} ore. 
tinues as dark as it well can be, and wedded as strongly to old systems 


The splendid decorations of the palace, considered in the aggregate, | and notions as the old shoe is nailed to the stable-door post. «But it 
afforded the most pleasing testimony that John Bull, with suitable en- | is written in our Shastas, &c.,’ was the invariable and knock-down re. 
couragement, has it within the scope of his own power to excel all the ply toall my practical illustrations, with globe and map in hand.” 
boasted frippery ornaments of the continent. Theeast and north fronts 
of the palace open upon an enclosed lawn and shrubbery. The former, 
of 300 feet, and the west front opens into spa- lane biecti : 
cious pleasure grounds, and a grove of elms connected therewith, by | first noticed a very o Jectionable proceeding on the part of the Duke of 
taking in the road which originally led into the town from the north, | Athol, who had closed Glen Tilt against the public. Legal Proceedings 
and which was a willing grant to his es oa by the inhabitants. The followed; but we have not lately found anything recorded on the sub 
efamily of Leslie. On being . 
sold by them, it was, for a succession of years, used as a public prome- 





Ricut or Way 1n ScoTtanp.--It is more than two years since we 


ject, and began to think that we had carelessly overlooked it Some 
fresh light is now thrown on it, by the following paragraph from a late 


In this part of the gardens there has been for many years @ very con- | Scotch paper. 


The Duke of Athol is not yet done with the shutting up of Glen Tilt} 
Notwithstanding the recent decision in the Court of Session in favour 
of the opening of the pass, it has this season been more carefully guard. 
ed than ever. It was only last week that a highly respectable arty 
from Braemar were turned back by one of the Duke's menials, and told 
that without a line from his Grace no one could be permitted to pass on, 
And these lines of permission are gone about in the most business-like 
hey are regularly printed checks, evidently torn 
from a book kept for the purpose, with the name of the fortunate hol- 
der inserted on a blank line, and thereafter the « open sesame” of 
Athol appended to the precious document. We saw one in the posses- 
sion of an individual who got it through the intervention of a friend, 
which enables us to speak definitely on the subject. The matter must 


money, was paid by Mr. Slight, on the part of the Commissioners of | po kept before the country, as public interests are deeply interwoven 


with it. Especially at this period of the year is the prohibition a great 
annoyance to many an intelligent tourist, and the Duke of Athol must 
be taught to feel that he is sacrificing both his good name and his mo- 
ney (neither of which, we understand, is payeensant) in a game in 
which he will ultimately be the loser. We believe the Duke states that 
the decision of the Court of Session only has the effect of throwing open 
Glen Tilt to the three gentlemen who were pursuers in the action 
against him, so that by his Grace's understanding of the finding of 
their Lordships our townsman, Mr. Torrie, is one of the three gentlemen 
who in all broad Scotland, or England either for that matter, are alone 
entitled to roam at large in this romantic district without a line from 
the Duke of Athol, to produce at every other turning of the road. We 
are sure that not a few have envied Mr. Torrie’s good fortune within 


tiful clumps of trees which are scattered over the grounds, and a very | the past few weeks, and we can only hope that it will be their turn 


next.— Aberdeen Banner. 


Gas Experiments 1n ENGLAND.—The very important subject of 
obtaining a supply of cheap and good gas, free from the usual contami 





the splendid property which has been acquired by the town, ‘The gar- nations of = and ammonia, has for a length of time engaged the 
ditepidsiea pare nag ob Pha » ae taagynnrgt wie yey is ney vee improvements, some of which have been valuable, but as their whole 


attention of the first scientific men of our day, who suggested manifold 
efforts were directed to neutralise or absorb the noxious compounds 
inevitably contained in all gas prepared from coal, they have been only 
partially successful, much of the contamination still remaining, in spite 
of every precaution. It seemed essential that, to obtain a pure gas, a 


The following is an extraet from the letter of an artist in Calcutta, pure material {should be employed; and sceptical as we have been ag 








to this being obtainable, or that any substitute for coal, in this produc- 


* «TI have lately done what a whole British force could | tion of gas, could ever be made available in this kingdom at least, we 


were recently induced, by the representations of a friend, to ascertain 
the result of the lighting of the town of Southport, and other important 

places, by Mr. Stephen White, of Manchester's patent ‘* Hydro-carbon 

gas,” where no coal is required except to heat the furnace. Weconfess 

we were anything but sanguine as to the result having been almost 

sickened of the gas question altogether. However, a visit to this lovely 
watering-place soon satisfied us that this “ water gas,” as it has been 
called, was no phantom, but a blazing reality of the greatest bril- 
liancy, throwing a fine, beautiful, soft light, perhaps unequalled in the 
kingdom, over the length and breadth of their principal street, which 
is about a mile long; and a look into the first-rate shops and hotels will 
satisfy any observer of its superior brilliancy to any coal gas he has 
ever seen—the ceilings, too, after nine months’ use, being untouched 
and untarnished, naturally excites no little surprise, proving that, un- 
like coal gas, it emits no smoke whatever. 

A visit to the gas-house is of itself a great treat; it is a handsome 

erection, admirably arranged, and ought to be taken as a model; it is 
like going into a comfortable kitchen—neither smell nor filth of any 
kind ; and the man who has the charge of making all the gas for the 
town not only does the whole himself, but could attend, he says, to 
three times the quantity required, if needful; and so simple does it 
seem, that it is almost self-acting. The retort into which the liquid 
resin is constantly running in a small stream only requiring being 
cleared of any sooty deposit every six or eight hours, and the water 
retort only every few days; while the large station meter satisfies _ 
that, notwithstanding the quietude and stillness of the place, more than 
800 feet of gas passes through it in the same time that coal retorts of an 
equal size would produce 100 feet. This is a most striking cireum- 
stance to every observer. The ordinary filthy process necessary to 
purify coal gas, so nauseating to all engaged, is altogether avoided ; 
and ay we found on the most strict inquiry, that while the brilliancy of 
this gas is decidedly superior to that from the best Cannel coal, it is 
produced at a much cheaper rate, it can be no surprise that its adoption 
is rapidly spreading, both in Lancashire and Yorkshire, where large 
establishments are now lighted up by it. be : 
Having thoroughly satisfied ourselves as to the value of this invention, 
and the certainty of its success, we were gratified to find that, instead 
of injuring gas property, it would materially enhance it, as, by merely 
changing their retorts, they can adopt this at once, at a comparatively 
small cost. 
We have entered into this subject very much more st length than we 
at all contemplated when commencing this paper, but believe our read- 
ers will be satisfied that its importance demands it. We hope at no dis- 
tant date to bring the subject again before them. We have not the 
pleasure of knowing the ingenious inventor, but cordially wish him the 
success he so richly deserves.— Standard of Freedom. 





New Caurcues in Encuanp.—The following new churches are in 
course of erection, and will be shortly finished and consecrated :—Bir- 
mingham, St. Martin, district of St. Jude, in the diocese of Worces- 
ter—style, Gothic, of the 18th century, to accommodate 300 in pews 
and 1,002 on free seats—estimated cost, 2,800/. Birstall, district of 
Gomersall, in the diocese of Ripon—style, decorated English, of the 
14th century, to accommodate 125 in pews, and 341 on free seats—esti- 
mated cost, 2,000/. Bristol, St. Paul, district of Weir, in the diocese 
of Gloucester and Bristol—style, middle pointed, of the 14th century, 
to accommodate 208 in pews and 634 on free seats—estimated cost, 
2,879/. Bury, district of Ramsbottom, in the diocese of Manchester— 
style, Gothic, to accommodate 318 in pews and 210 on free seats—esti- 
mated cost, 3,273/. Cadoxton, district of Skewen, in the diocese of 
Llandaff—style, early decorated, to accommodate 48 in pews and 252 
on free seats—estimated cost, 1,070/, Chard, Tatworth, in the diocese 
of Bath and Weils—style, early English, of the 12th century, to ac- 
commodate 305 on free seats, at an estimated cost of 923/. Chorly, St. 
Peter’s, in the Diocese of Manchester—style, early English Gothic 
of the latter part of the 12th century, to accomodate 163 in pews 
and 648 on free seats—estimated cost, 2,450/. Croydon, in the dio- 
cese of Canterbury—style, Gothic, of the 14th century, to accommo- 
date 293 in pews and 493 on free seats—estimated cost, 7,850/. West 
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py, Edgehill, in the diocese of Manchester—style, Gothic, of 


the 13th century, to accommodate 500 in pews and 500 on free seats— 
estimated cost, ,800/. Duffield, district of Bridge-hill, in the diocese 
¢ Lichfield—style, early English Gothic, to accommodate 152 in pews, 
cal 448 on free seats—estimated cost, 2,250/. Gresford, Gwersyllt, 
diocese of St. Asaph—style, Gothic, of the 13th century, to accommo- 
te 384 on free seats—estimated cost, 2,180/. Leeds, diocese of Ripon 
—style, Gothic of the 14th century, to accommodate 756 on free seats, 
at an estimated cost of 2,515/. Lilanelly, Tistrict of St. Paul, in the 
diocese of St. David's—style, Gothic of the latter part of the 13th 
century to accommodate 503 on free seats, at an estimated cost of 2,200/. 
st. Pancras, Haverstock-hill, in the diocese of London—style, Gothic 
—to accommodate 446 in pews, and 979 on free seats—estimated cost, 
9.7501. Rochdale, district of Healey, in the diocese of Manchester— 
style, decorated, of the 14th century, to accommodate 250 in pews and 
930 on free seats— estimated cost, 2,520/. Sheffield, district of Moor- 
felds, in the diocese of York—style, early English, to accommodate 
395 in pews and 577 on free seats, at an estimated cost of 1,750/. Stock- 
port, diocese of Chester—style, third pointed or perpendicular, about 
1,420, to accommodate 206 in pews and 402 on free seats, at an estima- 
ted cost of 2,783/. Stoke Damerel, in the diocese of Exeter—style, 
Gothic of the 14th century, to accommodate 1,093, at an estimate of 
4,000. Stoke Damerel, district of St. Mary, Devonport, same diocese 
—style, Gothic of the 14th century, to accommodate 809 on free seats, 
at an estimate of 4,480/. Stoke Damerel, district of St. Paul, Devon- 
rt, same diocese—style, decorated, of the 14th century, to accommo- 
ate 741 on free seats—estimate, 3,690/. Wednesbury, Moxley, in the 
diocese of Lichfield—style, early English of the 13th century, to ac- 
commodate 189 in pews and 446 on free seats—estimate, 2,625/. West- 
minster, St. John, diocese of London—style, Gothic, of the 14th cen- 
tury, to accommodate 300 in pews and 909 on free seats—estimated 
cost, 7,150/. Whalley, district of Musbury, in the diocese of Manches- 
ter—-style, decorated, of the 14th century, to accommodate 101 in pews 
and 899 on free seats—estimated cost, 1,222/. 





Tue Russtan, THE PickpockeT, AND Jenny Linv.—A young and 
wealthy Russian officer was sent over here in May, 1847, on an affair 
of much importance ; a few days only were allowed him to transact the 
business. ws the eve of that musical insanity, the débit of Jenny 
Lind. Our Russian shared the anxiety of the million to be present ; 
but, on applying for a ticket, he found they had been all sold. He 
tried the music shops, &c., but without success. He offered 20/. for a 
stall, to no purpose. This was desperate ; he was to leave London the 
next day, therefore the offer of procuring a stall for Jenny Lind’s se- 
cond appearance was useless to him. The stranger was no common- 
place person; he resolved, coute qui coute, to try every possible means 
to gain his object, and accordingly went early and stationed himself at 
the principal entrance to her Majesty’s Theatre. Here he addressed 
several who were waiting for the opening of the doors, and offered a 
handsome sum for the relinquishment of their admission in his favour, 
but all were inflexible. Money was no object; no Russian gold could 
have atoned to them for the loss of the Swedish Nightingale’s rich 
notes, and our friend had almost begun to despair, when, all at once, 
he felt an attempt at his pocket. He quickly put his hand behind him 
in time to catch hold of the thief, who had fully succeeded in extrica- 
ting his note-case, as it was actually in his possession. Our friend, who 
was & muscular young man, immediately seized the delinquent by the 
collar, and being a tolerably good English scholar, signified his inten- 
tion of delivering him over to the police. The poor wretch pleaded 
extreme poverty, but this would not do; a wife on a bed of sickness, 
but this was equally unsuccessful; at the details of three starving chil- 
dren (the traveller was a young father) the pickpocket completely suc- 
ceeded in molifying his captor, ‘‘ Well,” said he, “I forgive you, but 
only on one condition ; as you are so expert in the extraction of pro- 
perty you must immediately procure for me one of these gentlemen’s 

ket-books ; if it should contain an admission for the opera to-night, 

will allow you to depart unmolested, with the addition, perhaps, of a 
trifle for your wife and children: but mind I shall have my eye upon 
you, and at the least appearance of your attempting to escape me, I 
shall give you in charge of the police.” The man cheerfully undertook 
the commission ; and in a few minutes our Russian friend was in pos- 
session of a handsome pocket-book containing the much-craved for stall - 
ticket. Admonishing the light-fingered gentleman to be more honest 
in future, and presenting him with a handsome gratuity for his wife 
and family, he very soon lost sight of his professional friend in the 
opening rush into the theatre. The next morning Mr. ——, a respec- 
table old merchant, retired from business, was at breakfast, and was 
describing to a friend his disappointment the night before in not hearing 
Jenny Lind, in consequence of his having been robbed of his pocket- 
book at the entrance to her Majesty’s Theatre, when the servant 
broght in a small parcel accompanied by a note. Onopening the par- 
cel, what was Mr. ——’s astonishment when he discovered the stolen 
ket-book exactly in the same state as when he lost it, except that, 
in place of the single-stall admission, it now contained a ticket for a 
box on the grand tier for the next night of Jenny Lind’s performance. 
The note contained the following words :—‘‘ Sir,—Pray accept the en- 
closed box-ticket as a small atonement for your disappointment yester- 
day evening. Having offered the sum of twenty pounds unsuccessfully 
for a stall, { enclose you that sum for the use of yours. Hoping you 
will enjoy the treat of which I so unceremoniously deprived you, be- 
lieve me, dear Sir, your very obliged, Fanatico.” The note contained 
& cheque for twenty pounds.—Musical World. 

Iron Steam YACHT ror THE Emperor or Rvussta—A beautiful 
yacht, built of iron by Mr. Mare at Blackwall, is at present in the East 
India Docks, having her engines, of 140-horse power, put on board by 
Messrs. George and Sir John Rennie, and is expected to be ready for 
trial down the river inabout three weeks. This fine vessel, when com- 
pleted, will be navigated to St. Petersburgh for the use of the Emper- 
or of Russia. She is 180 feet long by 21 feet 6 inches in breadth and 
10 feet depth, and although 390 tons burden will only draw four feet 
of water. Her cylinders are on the oscillating sages rg 464 inches in 
diameter, with a stock of 3 feet 6 inches, and the whole of the works 
connected with them are finished in the best style of workmanship, and 
more like the works of the superior description of clocks than the ma- 
chinery of a marine steamengine. The excentrics are concave, and do 
not require flanges, and the bearings are of a new description of metal 
which will not heat, however great the friction or numerous the revo- 
lations of the machinery. The parts are so well arranged, and under 
such admirable control, that a very young person could work and ma- 
nage them with the greatest ease. The vessel is to have paddle-wheels 
with the latest improvements, and is expected to have a speed of 17 
miles per hour. 


’ Tue Farr AmMAzon.—The return of Madame de C from the 
East, whither jealousy and debt had despatched her for awhile, has 
filled with dismay the marble halls and panelled chambers of the Elysée. 
It is said that she has twice received notice from the police to leave the 
capital and thus restore peace to the troubled soul she had been bent 
upon disturbing, but she laughs to scorn the ordonnances of M. Carlier 
and begs to know what harm she does by gazing at and following the 
green carriage wherein, not long ago, she used to take her seat, an- 
nouncing her intention, however, of following the injunctions of the 
prefect so soon as ever the green carriage itself shall have left the cap- 
ital once more. It was known, the other day, that the lady in question 
would exhibit her performances at the Hippodrome, and crowds of the 
lions of Paris, of both sexes, were assembled to witness her performance. 
She appeared as usual, radiant and fearless, mounted on an Arab char- 
ger, the gift of the Pasha of Damascus; her costume far more dazzling 
than that of the ladies of the Hippodrome, against whom she condes- 
cended to try her talent. She scorned to accept of the least advantage, 
but started in the steeple chase, sharing the chance with her profession- 
al competitors. The race was hot, the first course decidedly in favour 
of our fair countess; the second left no doubt of her triumph; when, 
alas ! just at the conclusion of the third, the Arabian, which bore her 
With the speed of the wind, unaccustomed to run ina circle like that 
= which he was confined, apparently grew giddy and fell, throwing the 
ady right over the balustrades into the arms of a spectator more ter- 
Tified than honoured by the distinction. For a moment there was a se- 
vee alarm amongst the thousands of spectators gathered there, for the 
ant of the fair Amazon had struck against the balustrade as she took 
€ involuntary leap, and she lay senseless for a time in the arms of the 
gentleman who who had received her in her fall; but, to the great 
eemeat of the company, on hearing the smack of the whip with 
bt ich the grooms were pursuing the fugitive horse, she started up, ex- 
te aiming, “Don’t hurt the horse, it is worth 500,000 francs, and be- 
1:nse4 to the Pasha of Damascus,” and vaulted once more over the ba- 
ustrades, seating herself again on the saddle, amidst the laughter and 
applause of that immense multitude, who cheered and encored with the 











state of her apparel, her disordered hair, and ragged finery, stood up 
in the stirrup and bowed with all the grace and presence of mind ima- 
ginable.—Paris correspondent of The Atlas. 





Tue Jenny Linp Metreor.—We stated in our last budget of items 
concerning Jenny’s movements, that, in company with Professor Ever- 
ett, she, after spending a pleasant evening, visited the Observatory of 
the University, at Cambridge, and took a survey of the starry heavens 
— the large telescope. The Transcript relates this incident of 
the visit :— 

** Saturn had not yet risen, and Jenny retired from the telescope 
waiting for his advent with his ring. At last he was announced as 
having risen, and Mademoiselle Lind again took her stand by the tel- 
escope. Scarcely was she looking through it than a brilliant meteor 
rushed across the face of the heavens, exactly opposite the end of the 
telescope. It passed with singular rapidity and left visible its track 
in the atmosphere long after it had passed. The appearance was im- 
mediately noted down by the Custodian of the Observatory, this having 
been by far the brightest meteor which had been visible there for eight 
or nine years. Possibly it may be taken as an omen of the singular 
and extraordinary reputation as a vocalist, which is to attend the great 
singer on her progress through this country.”"—.V. Y. Express, 





Sorer’s Macic Srove.—La Patrie tells a story of a dispute be- 
tween an English traveller and a douanier respecting the admissibilit 
of M. Soyer’s magic stove. The dowanier contended that it was hard- 
ware prohibited by law. The Englishman assured him it was his 
kitchen ; and, seeing the custom-house officers looking rather incredu- 
lous, he quietly fixed the stove, lighted a brass lamp, produced from a 
kind of book one or two raw cotelettes ready egged and breaded, threw 
them into a microscopic frving-pan, and served them up in about a 
minute, to the great astonishment of the spectators. The douanier 
was not proof against this demonstration, and the stove was allowed to 
pass. 
Tue Recruitinc DePARTMENT.—A young man asked his governor 
for some money, as he wanted “ to go out of town to recruit his health.” 
‘* Recruit your health!” exclaimed the old Captain. ‘‘ Well, then, 
ya - tats a shilling—that’s all we pay for recruiting in the army.”— 

uncn. 
ART I8 EXCEEDINGLY LONG BUT LIFE VERY sHoRT.—If Mr. Barry is 
no quicker in being the Architect of his fortune than he is in being the 
Architect of the New Palace at Westminster, we are very much afraid 
that he will never live to see the completion of it !—Jbid. 
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Ovituary. 


THE Late Cuter Justice Donerty.—The Right Hon. John Doherty, Chief 
Justice of the Court of Common Pleas in iret eee sudden demise we an- 
nounced last week, was called to the bar in Hilary Term 1808, and got his silk 
gown in 1823. He was elected for the city of Kilkenny in 1826 by the influence of 

e Ormond family, in opposition to the present member for the county, Mr. P. 8, 
Butler. Mr Doherty ame Solicitor-General in 1827, and onthe 21st of De- 
cember, 1330, was appointed to the high office of Chief Justice of the Court of 
Common Pleas in Ireland. The late Chief Justice belonged to a school of Lrish 
barristers now nearly extinct. He was not a mere advocate withvut le 1 skill and 
aptitude, though as an advocate he may be said to have succeeded. The combat 
between Mr. O’ Connell and him on the occasion of the discussion on the Doneraile 
conspiracy, on the Sa OF Maz. 1830, is one of the most memorable instances on 
recent Parliamentary record of high intellectual antagonism ; and it is due to the 
memory of the deceased Chief Justice to state that, in addition to an overwhelm- 
ing majority of the House of Commons in his favour, Lord Althorp and other 
equally exalted ju sof the question upon which that discussion arose, expressed 
their strong sense of the injustice of the charge brought against him. As a judge 
he was pains-taking, calm and urbane; but his knowledge of law as a science was 
far from profound. The decisions of the Court of Common Pleas during his time. 
though generally the result of good sense, will not be cited in the Irish Courts as 
authorities te influence, or still less determine the adjudication of the other courts 
of common law. It is said that in 1834 it was the wish of Sir Robert Peel to have 
him retire from the bench, with a view to his resuming that position in the House 
of Commous which he had gained by his former triam in that assembly ; and 
more recently a rumour very generally prevailed of his own anxiety to have an 
opportunity of again exhibiting his powers in the Upper House. He owed much 
to patronage, that especially of the Marquis of Angee, during whose adminis- 
tration of Ireland he was appointed Solicitor-General, but his elevation was much 
more attributable to his uwn consummate tact and unquestionable talents. 





GEORGE P. PUTNAM’'S 
FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS FOR THE SEASON. 
I, THE MEMORIAL—An Illustrated Souvenir. Contributed b 
Mrs. Osgood, With splendid illustrations. 1 vol. &vo. eee 
Il. BERANGER ILLUSTRAT £D—Comprising two bundred of his Lyri . Trapee 
lated by W. Young, Esq. With a series of splendid engravings on wate ® 


Ill. RURAL HOURS—By a Lady. Illustrated with twenty finely colored drawin: 
Birds and Flowers, 8vo 4 4 . 7 af ad 

IV, THE PICTURESQUE SOUVENIR —Letters of a Traveller. By W.C. B 
With a series of highly finished engravings on steel, 8vo. of 7 

V. BUNYAN’S PILGRIM—Illustrated by nearly three hundred exquisite designs on 
wood. By Harvey, 8vo., with Memoir by Dr. Cheever, |now ready-| 

VI. WASHINGTON IRVING'S SKETCH BOOK—Illustrated by Darley. New edi- 
tion, with additional embellishments. 


VI. THE WORLD’S PROGRESS3—A Dictionary of dates, or a Record of Remarkable 
Qoenevenese ; Petites, Literary, and Scientific, in the annals of all nations. By G. P. Put- 
nam. One vol. 8vo. 


VIII, TWO HUNDRED LYRIC POEMS OF BERANGER—Translated by W. Young, 
Esq. 1 vol. 12mo. 


IX. THE ARTISTS CHROMATIC HAND BOOK—By J. P. Ridner, 1 vol. 12mo. 

X. THE MECHANIC; A Biographical Example—By Mrs. L. C. Tuthill. 

XI. THE LAST OF THE MOHICANS—By J. Fenimore Cooper, Revised edition, 
[now ready. | 

XII. GENERAL VIEW OF THE FINE ARTS; historical and critical, 12mo. 

XI. HISTORY OF STEAM PROPELLERS—By R. Macfarlane. 

XIV. THE WIDE, WIDE WORLD—By Elizabeth Wetherell. 

XV. PROF. HACKLEY’S TRIGONOMETRY—Revised edition. 





Foz LIVERPOOL.—UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMSHIP ATLANTIC, Capt. 
James West.—This Steamship will depart with the Mails for Europe, positi on 
Saturday, 12th October, at 12 o’clock, M., from her berth at the foot of C: street. 

No berth secured until paid for. 

All letters must pass through the Post Office. 

For freight or passage, having unequalled accommodations for elegance or comfort. Ap- 
ply to EDWARD K. COLLINS, 56 Wall street. 


The Steamer 4RCTIC, Capt. James C. Luce, will succeed the Atlantic, and sail the 
26th of October. 





COAL—COAL—COAL. 


THE SCHUYLKILL CANAL having been so much ed by the late Freshet, as to 
be impossible to bring any more Coal down this season, the unders has made ar- 
rangements, (per Reading Railroad, ) yy. means of which he will receive his Coal, and is now 
gropeses to supply consumers with Peach Orchard or White Ash, of sizes suited to the 


nge, Furnace, Grate, or Stove. 
- eae CHARLES LOWTHER, 


95 Sixth Avenue (opposite 8th Street,) and 402 Washington Street, 
between Hekert ees Laight. ” oct 5—2t 





PHILHARMONI SOCIETY.—NINTH SEASON, 1850—1851,—The publi: are 
respectfully infor that subscriptions for the four Concerts of this season and applica- 
tions for Associate Membership, will be received at the Music 


Store of Mesers. Scharfenberg 

& Luis, 483 Broadway. Terms ptions $10 each, le in pone a Te 

holder to three tickets to each Concert and the privilege two extra tickets for 

each Concert at $i Seach. Associate Memberships $5 each, payable in advance, entitling 

the holder to an admission to the rehearsals and one ticket to each Concert the same 

privilege for extra tickets as thatef subscriptions. The first Concert will take place Nov. 23. 
By order, H. C. TIMM, President, 


8S. Jounson, Secretary. oct 5 
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SuicrpE or Cot. K1tnG, or THE FourRTEENTH DraGoons.—The fol- 

lowing letter to the Editor of the Times appears in a late number of 
that journal. It might ‘give rise to an infinity of remarks; but we re- 
serve our own, as the subject will certainly be taken up by many able 
and experienced writers. 

Sir,—Sir Charles Napier’s observations upon the court-martial which, 
it is said, caused the melancholy death of Colonel King, of the 14th 
Daagoons, need neither apology nor illustration; but the shameless 
efforts of writers, evidently tools of more powerful persons, to abuse 
the public mind as to his speech, made six months before, when inspect- 
ing that regiment, shall be exposed in all their malignant relief. 

‘*‘ The 14th Dragoons would go anywhere if properly led.” These are 
the words put into Sir C. Napier’s mouth—but they never came out of 
it; and, if they had, would not of necessity imply more than that some 
officer had failed in judgment, unless something known or surmised had 
given them force and point. However, Sir C. Napier never uttered 
them; they are the invention of calumniators, who, in their eagerness 
to lower him in public estimation, do not hesitate thus to forge insults 
against the unhappy officer they pretend to defend and bewail. 

Some of those writers have spoken also of a last letter to the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, predicting that it will be suppressed. It is as fol- 
lows :— 

“ Sir,—You asked me the weight of men mounted on the 16th of December, 
1849. I answered 17st. 5lb. You said—‘That is three stone lighter than at 
home,’ which I accounted for by saying the men were young, and tall men were 
not sent out from England to India. hen you asked about the swords, I said 
we could not keep them so sharp as the natives, who use leather scabbards. Was 
it judicious in you to repeat my words before the men, perverting their meaning ? 
You bore testimony to the discipline of the regiment that day under my command. 
Your remarks before the regiment sowed the seeds of discontent, which have rip- 
ened into mutiny. You are the cause of the stripes and punishment which that 
mutiny has led to, and distraction and death to one who once had friends, now dis- 

race and misery to those friends. I have not been an accountable being for this 
or month, “J. W. Kine.” 

This letter, the result of insanity, as I shall presently show, would 
ported psn thus replied to, if the writer had been living when it was re- 
ceived :— 

When a General-in-Chief is publicly told by a commanding officer, 
in the hearing of his men, against whom a cry had gone forth for mis- 
behaviour in action, that they were very small men and not strong— 
that their swords would not take so sharp an edge as their enemy’s 
swords, and were so heavy the men could not use them—for these were 
the real expressions used—when such language was employed at such 
a time, it was not only judicious but necessary that Sir C. Napier should 
address the regiment as follows :—‘‘ Soldiers, the Colonel says you are 
small men, and your swords are too heavy for you, and not so sharp as 
the Sikhs’ swords. I beg the Colonel’s — I see before me men 
with big hearts, and broad shoulders, and strong arms, and if we have 
mow, war I would give them an opportunity to show what they are 
made of.” 

That Colonel King’s letter was the result of insanity is but too easi- 
ly shown. He says, remarks made six months before caused mutiny 
and drove him to suicide,—but there was no mutiny, nor an idea of mu- 
tiny, in the 14th Dragoons, and the following letter to the Commander- 
in-Chief’s Secretary, written immediately after the inspection. proves 
that the writer, Colonel King, was pleased and gratified with Sir Q, 
Napier’s address, and the assertions in his last letter are the halluci- 
nations of a distempered mind. : : 

«We were not a little gratified by the expression of the approbation 
this morning of the most discerning, as well as deserving great captain 

in India; but I beg of you to believe that it was no friendly veil which 
the dust threw around us, concealing good as well as evil.” 





most perfect good-humour, while the lady, in spite of the distressed 





No more need be said. W. Napier, Major-General. 


T? CARVERS AND GIL DERS,.—To di of, on bie terms, the stock 
in trade of a Carver and Gilder, (estabilshed tifteen years), the proprietor giving up 
through ill-health. Apply to {09 Canal street, New York. oct 5 





OPENING OF TRIPLER HALL, 

BROADWAY, OPPOSITE BOND STREET, 
. BY MADAME ANNA BISHOP. 

Tas HALL, UNQUESTIONABLY THE MOST MAGNIFICENT MUSICAL EDI. 
fice, not only in this country, but IN THE WHOLE WORLD. unequalled in the 
randeur of ite design, the gor, ess of its embellishments, and the arrangements for the 
uxurious accommodation of its guests, and which has been constructed with ial refer- 

ence to the perfection of acoustic effect will be opened in the beginning of next month, when 

A SERIES OF GRAND CONCERTS WILL BE GIVEN BY 
MADAME ANNA BISHOP. 

In the course of these splendid entertainments choice selections of CLassicaL anp Popu 
Lar Music, will be given, onthe plan of thecelebrated musical performances at the Conser 
vatoirein Paris, the London Philharmonic, and the great musical festivals in England, and 
academies of Germany and Italy. 

The magnitude and perfection of the vocal and orchestral arrangement for the occasion 
= in respect to NUMBER OF TALENT have never before been attempted in the Un’ 

tates, 

The whole under the sole direction of Mr. BOCHSA. 

Further particulars to be duly announced. 


NEW YORK SOCIETY LIBRARY. 
BROADWAY, CORNER OF LEONARD STREET. 


LATE ADDITIONS 
Chateaubriand, Memoires @’Outre Tombe. Vol. XI. 
Dumas, Memoires @’un Medecin. 5 vols, 12mo. 
Lamartine, Le Passe, le Present et |’Avenir dela Republique. 8vo. 
Blanc Louis, Pages d’Histoire dela Revolution. 
Dodd’s Peerage, Baronetage, &c.,of Great Britain, 1850, 
Burke's Dictionary of the Landed Gentry, 1850, 
Gallery of tNustrious Americans, No. 6 —Gift of the Publishers. 
American Antiqnarian Suc ety Collections, Vol. 3—Gift of the Society. 
Tuckerman’s Life of Commodore Talbot. -Gift of tue Author. 
Wise’s System of Aeronautics. 
Haydn’s Dictionary of Dates, new edition. 
Southey’s Lite and Correspondence, London edition. 

With all new publications of interest. 


sept23 ' 





sep 28 


BRITISH ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS FOR BERMUDA 
AND 8ST. THOMAS. 


'(! HE NEW STEAM PROPELLER MERLIN, 4 tons, built on the Clyde by Mr. John 
r Wot , will commence running next month between New York and St, Thomas. call 

at Bermuda going and returning. She has excellent accommodations for 3 

as there is steam c: mmunication between S . Thomas and all the West India Islands, Vera 
Cruz, Havana, Venezuela, &c., passengers will find this the most convenient route for the 
West India Islands and the Main. Notice will be given of the day of sailing. For freight 


or E. CUNARD, Jr., 38 Broadway. 








THE DUSSELDORF ACADEMY OP PINE ARTS. 


EW PAINTINGS receutly sxwves vo Europe, among which is ‘‘Germania” by 

kof Art of the est Cc) . 
The Sehibition of paintings by artists of the obove school, has received many additions, 
and remains open at the two rooms over the hall of the Church of Divine Unity in preataay 
between Spring and Prince streets, from 10 o'clock A.M. till 10 o’clock P.M. Admission 





25 cents ; Season Tickets 50 cts; Catalogues 12 1-2cts. june< 
McSYMON & MAC DONALD, 
FORWARDING AND COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
1 BEAVER STREET, NEW YORK. 
° Francis MacDoNnaLpD, 
J. McSymon ‘aiid 








MONTGOMERIE & GREENHORNE, 
SHIPPING AGENTS AND GENERAL COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
No. 118 FENCHURCH STREET, LONDON, 

H. E. Monteomenrie, late of Edmonstone, Allan & Co., Montreal. 


Avexanper GReennorne, late Master of Ship C ; jan 19—ly 








JENNY LIND’S PORTRAIT. 
3 ted London Artist. The most correct and beautiful 
WOR ATE on Ser, pH Gor the Drawing-room Table, Ladies’ Portfolio and Scrap- 
Books gotey ona beautiful enamelled card, 5 inches by 7, or on fine paper, proofs, ten 
cents cach, $6 00 per [00t0 the Tritt oa by JOHN NEAL, 56 Carmine st. and 
— ’ 119 Fulton street, New York, 


(Hr Wanted 10 boys of gentee] appearance and good address. sept 6—4t 








48) 


Zhe Atvion. 








October 5 











’ STATE OF NEW YORK, Secrerary's Orrice, ALBawy, August 15, '350.—To the 
HARPER'S NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. She: iff of the City and County of New York :—Sir—Notice is hereby given that ‘at the 
CONTENTS OF THE OCTOBER NUMBER. General Election to be held in State on the Tuesday succeedi first Monduy of 


Wordsworth—His Character and 


Genius. By George Gilfilian [Illustrated with a P..rtreit 
and a View of Wordsworth’s Home at Ryda! ‘ 


Mount} 


oven “Carly > Genres Oildilien | ith a Portrait 
om 4s with a . , 

rh Gentleman Recap. An Att Story. From Dickens's Household Words. 

Singu' of the Sand Wasp. By William Howitt. ; 

What Horses thiuk of Men From the Raven in the Happy Family 

The Quakers during War. By 

Awad, Worth of Science. 

flow to make Hom Uubealthy, By Harriet Martina. In tweive Chapters—I. Hints to 
hang up in the N —L Tne Londoner's Garden—II1. Spending a very pleasant 
Eve.ing—lV. The Nuisance—V. Passing the Bottie—VI. Art 7 Appetite— 
VI. The Water Party—VIII. Filliagthe Grave—IX. The Fire and the Dressing-Room— 
X. Fresh Air—X1. Exercise—XII. A Bedroom Paper 

penny 7 tp By , Marvel. 

rows oys [ Poetry}. 
Mar ce Tiernay, the Soldver of Fortune. By Chas. Lever, Author of ‘‘ Charles O'Malley.” 
nehanted Rock. 


had "Likes Daventry he Night of Crime 

ven ; Or, the Nightot © . 
Mirebean. Am Anecdote of his Private Life. 
Terrestrial Magnetism. 
Early History afte Reo of Coal , 

Lind. redrika Bremer. enh 

My Novel; or, Varieties in English Life. By Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton | Nine Chapters.) 
The Two of the Child. 


The Laboratory in the Chest. 

The Steel Pen. An Iilustration of Cheapness. 
Snakes and Ser>cat Charmers. 

The Maze. ‘ 


The Sun. 
The Household Jewels | Poetry). 
The Tea Plant. 
Aacebetee of ~ a 

lessu ness. 
Ghemetane to the use of the Tel 
Mon Record of Current Events— 


and Personal 
Literary Notices—%ooks of the Month 
The Fashions for Autuma [with Engravinse. | 

Forty-five Thousand wy of the fifth number of the New Monthly Magazine are issued to- 
day u> we first edition. universal commendation which has been bestowed upon this 
Pero ‘ical, and the extraordi circulation which it has obtained, and which continues to 
increase with unexampled steadiness end rapidity, confirm the Publishers in the opinion, 
which led them to stert it, that the reading pub!ic demand just sucli a work—one which 
will present monthly, in handsomer sty e¢, and at @ cheaper rate than any other periodical 
pub in the world, the choicest portions of that vast intellectual wealtn which obtains 


mestic and Foreign—Political, Literary, Scientific, 


through the periodical press at the present day. Still greater care will be exer- 
ised to publish in its pares nothing that is no‘, in point of ability, Of interest, and especially 
in to its moral Int uence, far above mediocrity. 


Each number of the Mngeaie will contain 144 pages octavo, in double columns. The 
volumes of a single yer, therefore, will present nearly two thousand pages of the choicest 
of the Miscellaneous Literature of the ave. A carefully prepared Fashion Plate, and other 
pictorial illustrations, will accompany each number. 

Terms—Three Dollars a year, or Twenty-five Cents a Number. The work may be cb 
ained of Booksellers and Periodical Agents, and of the Publishers. 

Liberal arrangements will be made with the Trade and with Avents for extra efforts in 
circulating the Work, and Specimen Numbers will be supplied gratuitously fur Can- 
vassers, 

The Publishers will supply Mail and City Subscribers when payment is made to them in 
advance.. Clubs supplied upon liberal terms. 

Persons desiring the Work erly will please to furnish their names and address to the 
Agents. This will le an acec m uodation to all parties. 

oct 5 HARPER AND BROTHERS, New York. 


UNIVERSITY OF NEW YORK. 


EDICAL DEPARTMENT, SESSION 1850-51.—The Lectures will commence on Mon- 
day, the 2\at of October, and be continued to the last day of Fepruary. 
GRANVILLE SHARPE PATTISON, M.D., Professor of genera), descriptive, and sur- 
gical Anatom y. 

MARTYN PAINE, M_D.. Professor of Materia Medice and Therapeutics. 

OusmnG 8. BEDFORD, M.D., Professor of Midwifery and Diseases of Women and 
Children. 

JOHN W. DRAPER, MD., Professor of Chemistry and Physiology. 

ELISHA BARTLETT, M.D., Professor of the Institutes and Practice of Medicine. 

SAMUEL D. GROSS, Professor of Surgery. 

Demonstrator of Anatomy—W1LLIAM DARLING, M.D. 

The Faculty, it will be seen, have added the department of Physiology to the chair of 
Chetiiistry, and Prof. Draper will, in future, in addition to his regular Course of Chemistry. 
give two evening Lectures on Physiology. The advantage of this arrangemen must be ob- 
vious to every one. 

The Professor of Anatomy will also deliver an additional lecture in his department at an 
evening hour, In order to afford ample opportunities to their pupils for studying disease 
erry 4 the Faculty have determined to open three weekly cliniques : 

ist. A Surgical and Medical clinique, to be held by Prof. Gross, on Saturdays. 

2d. An Obstetric clinique, to be every Monday under the direction of Prof. Bedford. The 
most interesting diseases of Women and Children will be brought before the class, and fully 

ecuured upon by the Professor. The class will also have an abundant supply of Midwifery 

Sd, A Medical and Surgical clintgee wih te tat nder the a £ 

, and Sur c e will be held every Wednesd irecti 
Profs, Bartlett and Pattison. Me ra 1p wee a nroKta 
n addition to these means of stu sease, the New York Hospital, the Bellevue Hos- 
pital. the Eye and Ear Infirmary, the various Dispensaries and fi eee are all accessible 
the student. Clinical Instructionis given every day at the New York Hospital. 
The dissecting-room will be open on the lst day of 
material will be — 
Fees for the ful! Course of Lectures, $105; Matriculation fee, $5; Practical Anatomy, $5; 
Graduation fee, $30. 
The commencement will take place early in March. 





ctober, and an ample supp y of the 


November next, the follow officers are to be elected, to wit: 4 Governor in place of 
Hamilton Fish; ” ne H 4 ~ 


a Lieu ernor in place of W. Patterson ; a Canal C is- 
sionerin piace of Jacob Hinds ee 8 a aly lace of David D.Spencer 
& Clerk of of Appeals in place of Charles S. Benton; « Representative inthe sod 

United for the 3d, 4th, 5th. and 6th districts, in place of J. Phillips 


Congress of 

Phoenix, Walter Underhill, George Briggs and James Brooks. County Officers to be e:ect- 
ed for said County—Sixteen Members of Assembly ; a District Avorney in place of Joha 
McKeon. All of whose terms of office will expire on the last dey of December next. And 
alsoa City Judge, io pur of chapter 205, Laws of 1850. he electors throughout the 
State are also to vote for or against the Repeal of th~ act entitled “ An act Establishing 
Free Schools throughout the Pies arch 26, 1849, and an act entitled “ An act to 
= ys = —_ entitied an act Establishing Free Schools throughout the State,” passed 

pru is, 
Yours, Respectfully, 





CHRISTOPHER MORGAN, Secretary of State 


Snerirr’s Orrice, August 20, 1850. 

1 pag certify that the above is a correct copy of the notice of the General Election to be 
held on Tuesday succeed ing the first Monday oft ovember next, received this day from the 
Hon. Christopher Morgan, Secretary of State. 

THOMAS CARNLEY, 


Shen iff of the City and County of New York. 


N. B. All the public newspapers within this Gone will piease publish this notice o_ce 
ineach week until the election, and send in their bills for advertising the same as socn as 
the election is over, so that they may be laid before the Board of Supervisors ani passed for 
payment. aug 24 


LOOKING GLASS WAREROOM. 
119 FULTON STREET 


Hypson & SMITH call attention to their large and elegant assortment of Framed 
Loo and would respectfully inform the subscribers of the ALBION tha; 





are prepared to e the presentation P. for this in ev variety of tas 
chen @, On reasouable terms. _ = Se sat 
LANIER HOUSE. 
MACON, GEO. 


BY LANIER AND SON. 


R. JOHN W. 8S. HOWS will receivea limited number of pri pupils desirous 
\Wofimprov ne themselves in the art of Public 8 po Sok tne the 
of Public Speaking & upon the princi- 





oth HOWS a 7 as nt to take ch fa few Family Classes, 
80 @ un arrangement 6 char, ore tew 
which his “ in Inde” Will beuced e0 Gteusbeet d as 


For terms, &c., apply to Mr. Hows, at his residence, No. 5 Cottage Place, 3doors south oc! 
Sleecker street. sept 15 





EDMUND ARNOLD., M.D, 
EEMBER of the Royal College of Surgeons and Licentiate of Apothecaries Hall, Lon- 
M don, attends at his office as usual, and wig be consulted in future during the following 
hours. orn Eeeesnormenncusectesercesosesovecce mb oraaEe neds 


jan5—ly 


ANORNOOD, cc cccoscccscccccccccccssescesevessSsees 
BVGMIAG .ccccce cocccecces coccccccccccccocced cece 


66 White Street, one door from Broadway. 


HARPS. 


J F. BROWNE & CO., Makers and Importers of Grand, Sem! Grand, and Six Octave 
* Double Action Harps. Warerooms 295 Broadway. 

J. F. BROWNE would call the atrention of admirers of this beautifalinstrument, to the 
very elegant collection he has for sale, comprising every variety in styleand finish. From 
hislong experience in the first establishments in urope, he is able to produce instruments 
of the finest qualities in tone, touch, and perfect mechanism, together with such improve- 
ments as fit articularly for extremes of climate, in thiscountry. A list of prices and 
descriptions can received per mail. Harps repaired, strings, &c. Music fur the Harp 
by the first authors, received on the arrival of the steamships. Orders for any piece ct n 
be given and received. if not on hand, by the next arrival. June 16—6m 








THE HIGH MEDICINAL CHARACTER WHICH 
TARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT 


H*s obtained among Physicians generally, hasdrawn fromaneminent 4d very disti: 
guished member of the Medical Profession of this city the following testimonial of its 
merits: a single trial will not fail to convince the most incredulous of its efficacy 
TESTIMONIAL.—From George T. Dexter, M. D., Professor of Geology, &c. 

“T have carefully examined and in many cases prescribed the medicine which you pre- 
sented me, and am happy to bear my testimony in its favour. 

“ It has tong been a desideratum with the profession to obtain a cathartic at once mild and 
Geena — oaoues combine also the properties which exist in ‘ Turrant’s Effervescent 
eltzer Aperien 
“Tn those cases where there is an excess of acid in the stomach and bowels, producing 
the usual concomitants, Flatulency, Heartburn, Costiveness, &c., the ‘ Seltzer Aperient’ in 
my hands has proved indeed a valuable remedy. Cathartics are generally obnoxious to 
children, disguise them as you may, in many cases, however, in which I have administered 
our Aperient to children, they have readily taken it, and frequently asked me to repeat the 
ose. To persons visiting or residing in warm climates, it will prove a medicine of much 
value. The oe See which it may be administered, and the elegant manner in which it 
is offered to the public, give it a claim to general notice which its intrinsic merits fully sup- 
port.” [Signed] — ale ~. y 

o. arren street, N. Y. 
New York, March Ist, 1848. " 


Fropared and cold srholesale and retail, by JAMES TARRANT 
re and sold wholesale and re A NT, Dra it and Apotheca- 
ry, No. 264 Greenwich street, corner of V me An N. Y. ? eels gi 

Also for sale at 110 Broadway. 10 Astor House. 2 Park Row. 581 Broadway. 183 Broad- 
way, 100 William st. Reece & Brother, No. 31 East-Baltimore st, Baltimore. Fred. Brown 
Chesnut-st, Philadelphia. E, M. Carey, Charleston. Hendrickson, wavannah Sickles & 
> 40 \ ao st., New Orleans, and by the principal druggists throughout the United Staets, 

une 





LIFE ASSURANCE. 





enx W. DRAPER, M.D. 
Secretary ofthe Faculty, 38 Fourth street. 

. $.—Good board from $2 50 to $3 week. Students on arrivingin town will please 
a << Medical College, 659 Grea en, and ask for the Janitor, Mr. Tallman,who will 
conduct them to boarding houses. sept 14—3t 


AUTHORIZED EDITION OF JENNY LIND'S MUSIC. 

be *tfully call the attention of the public to the subjoined letters from M. 
Baaicrand Bi znor I shiettl. The subscribers have claimed to be the authorized agents for 
the publishing of the J enny Lind Music, ‘The subjoined letters satisfactorily prove the foun- 
dation of their claim. 





8. C. JOV.LIE, 80 Broadway. _ 
FIRTH, POND, & CO., 1 Franklin Square. 


To Sam. C. Jouiie, Esq. London, August, 1850. 


Dear Sir—We herewith assign to you the full and exclusive right to all the music sung by 
Mdlle Jenny Lind, in America; also all the music composed or sung by us during our so- 


tate: 
Sarai ee Viner Breton, [Signed | JULES BENEDICT, 
GIOVANNI BELLETTI. 


To Samu. C, Joie, Esq. New York, Sept. 6, 1250. 
rei ify with pleasure that your edition of the Jenny Lind Music, in which you have 
- th pn be Pe Firth, Pond > Co., 1° red —! suthorized edition published, and fur- 
that each song is duly revised by me before publication. 
oe . d [Signed] PSULES BENEDICT. i 
se —2 





ENGLISH WAX NIGHT MORTARS. 


O burn and 0 hours, from ALEX. BARCLAY & CO, London. A small lot just re- 
T ceived by DELLUC & CU., Pharmaceutical Chemists, $e1 Broadway. 250 4th Avenue, 
cor. 20th street, and No. 2 Park Row, New York. Also, the Perfumed French Lamp Oil, 
for every description of Lamp, the best and pleasantest oil in use. For sale by the gallon or 
barrel. 


FOOD FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS.. 

DELLUC & CO have constantly on hand a large variety of the best Dietetics for infants. 
Also, the following new ones—Biscotine, a French preparation, made fiom baked Wheat, 
Semolina of Rice, Racahout des Arabes, made from Cocoa deprived ofits oil, English Pow 
dered Biscuits, ke, &c. 581 Broadway, 2°0 4th Avenue, and 2 Park Row. 

FLAVORING EXTRACTS. 
For Blanc-Mange, Jellies, Custards, lce Creams, &c 

DELLUC & CO. have just prepared a fresh supply of their well known Concentrated 
Flavoring Extracts, such as Vanilla, Bitier-Almond, Raspberry, Strawberry, Pine-A ple, 
range, Nectarine, Peach, Lemon, Chocolate, Coffee, Rose, &c. For sale whole : 


8 
sale and retail, at 581 Broadway, 250 4th Avenue, corner 20th street, and 2 Park ar’ ¥ 





ELEGANT AND INVALUABLE 


ARTICLES FOR THE TOILET. 


OGLE’S HYPERION —FOR RESTORING, PRESERVING, AND 
B MGELLisnine Tae MODs . ‘ 
The Certificate, from Dr. Winslow Lewis, one of the most eminent Physicians of Boston 
thon Ue edication in which it ia held by the ‘scientific and learned, being one only of many 
: Boston, Feb. 15, 1847. 
Bogle,—Sir : aoe poebaration invented by you for the hair, has been extensively 
used in yy family, and they give it the decided preference over all other compositions of the 
vigorates Cy ee r hair, ad clears the skin of all impurities, without 
ultimate ous effects h result of many we 
compounds, ©" Vuch ae eo frequently Me SLOW LEWIS. 


Itisan article for the Ladies, as it keeps the hair in place and curl, and the 
shin or gots hair free from da.drif’ and scurf.” For children, it lays the foundation 





of a good : 
BOGLE’S AMOLE,—A COMPOUND FOR SHAVING 
This delightful ar icle is different and far superior to anythin invented for shav 
ing. The dase of it is deri gram, 0 soap plant” of © fornia, an article used 
the natives of that w ; thus, the use of strong alkali, so hurtful to the 
thin, is avoided. Ite and properties have the purest and most nourishin 
effects on the skin,—it soothes and tion, and has a fine, thick, creamy lather, whi 
ot by bt Li either far tae are wrth tle in the Tags ont 
u case i 
pt Traveller, or'ine tollet of the most fastidious connolsecur. . 


BOGLE’S HEBEAIONA,—FOR REFRESHING AND BEAUTIFYING THE 


won cn ioe de ts and rendering it fair, delicat 
Pimples, eru in, ren r, cate 
and It is equally in protecting the skin from the hot suns of summer 
and freezing blasts of winter, and is the most fragrant and delicious article to be found at the 


Ail the above articles have stood the test of the strictest investigation, and are warranted 
qupariar to eaydseg 7<* invented; but, if not found to prove so, on trial, the money, in all 


ed b 
eases, will be y my Agents. w BOGLE, Prorarero 
277 Washington » Boston, Mass. 
ont ea tne eton, ofthe Prtndion Druggists in every Town throughout the United States 
‘anadas. 


march 2—lv 
TORONTO AND ROCHESTER. 
E STEAMER AMERICA, CAPT. ROBERT KERR, will, for the remainder of the 





leave Toronto for every Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday Morning, 
ail o'clock, precisely, and will touch’ at Port Hope and Cobourg and intermediate Port 
(weather permittin 


Returning, will ice Rochester for Toronto, calling at Cobourg and intermediate Po: ts 


NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
36 Cornhill, London. 
AND 71 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
CAPITAL, £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000. 
AND SURPLUS $255,000. 
Ewpowered by Act of Parliament,| 2d Vie.—Royal Assent, 2ith July, 1838, 
“A Savincs Bank FOR THE WIDOW AND THE OnpuHan.” 
T LAMIE MURRAY, Chairman of the Court of Directors in London. 
UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
C. Edward Habicht, Chairman. 
WEW YORE. 


John S. Palmer, | 
James Boorman, 

George Barclay 
Samuel 8. Howland, 
William Van Hook 


Aquila G. Stout, 

Fanning C. Tucker, 
Bache McEvera, 
Henry Ludlum, 
Robert J. Dillon, 
Joseph Gaillard, Jr. 


BALTIMORE, 


Samuel Hoffman, 
Henry Tiffany, 


Jonathan Meredith, 
John McTavish, H.B.M. Consul, 





Donald Mclivain Dr. 4. H. McCullon, 
ROSTON. 
George M. Thacher, | Benjamin Seaver, 
Israel Whitney, Elijah D. Brigham 
Franklin Dexter, 4 . A. Grattan, H. B.M. Consul 
William Elliott. 


J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent 
For the United States, and Superintendent of the U.S. Local Buard. 
EDWARD T. RICHARDSON, General Accountant. 


Pamphlets containing the rates of premium, prospectus, examples, names of agents, medi 
cal examiners, and Annual Report of 1249, &c., can be had free of charge, on application at 
71 Wall street, and of Agents. 
Part of the capital is permanently invested inthe United States, in the names of three of 
the local directors, as truatees—available always to the Assured in cases of disputed claims 
[should any such arise] or otherwise. 
Phe days are allowed, after each payment of premium becomes due, without forfeiture 
oO cy. 
he United States Local Board meet every Wednesday, at their Office in Wall Street, 
where all business connected with she Society’s operations in America is transacted—afford- 
ing thereby every possible advantage of promptness and attention to parties in cases of leave 
to travel, loans, settlement, &c. , 

Medical Examiners attend daily, at one o'clock, P. M., at 71 Wall Street, and at the Office 
of the different Local Boards and ‘Agencies, All communications to be addressed to 


. J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent, 
jan5 


- {8B CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
INCORPORATED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 


T= COMPANY is prepared to grant AssuRANCEs on Lives, whether single or joint, 
to sell Annuities,to purchase Reversions,and to transact all business in which the risk of 
Life is concerned. 

Tables have been expressly calculated from the most eccurate data; and the Company is 
enabled, from its small expenditure. and the high rate of interest that money commands in 
Canada, to offer terms of assurance much more favourable than the low rate of interest at- 
tainable on investments by British Companies and their generally large expenditure can 


Vinal ddinias af th eatie® end cxpendinure to camuslly published by the © 
n statement of its re is annually pu e Com 
forwarded to all who bn non, ~ en ‘ “ pay ne 

Ofno other Life A Cc P can it be said that it invests all its Funds in Ci 
and that it does not consequently contribute to the immense sum of money which is yearl 
sent out ofthe Province to pay British or Foreign Companies for that, in which/and this 
= ealiiary instance] neither Great Britain nor the neighbouring States can fairly offer 
com on. 

To parties who may atany time feel disinclined, or unable to continue the Payment of 
their premiums, this pany will grant Policies payable at death fairly representative of 
the value of such mts as they may have made, and it further engages to purchase 

equitable consideration after five or more full premiums have been paid 


ereon, 
Three-fourths of the profits realized in the Mutual Branch are yearly divided 
Policy holders thus omnred i Comes Se 














BT ae feature of the Company is that it is not desirous to make profits by lapsed 
olicies. 
TABLE OF PREMIUMS FOR LIFE. 
To Assure £100 on a Single Life, To Assure £100 ona Single Life, 
With participation of Profits. Without participation of Profits. 
Age. Annual | Hf Yearly | Quarterly} Age. Anoual | Hf. Yeari 
| rein. Preaian | Premium. ° Premium. Prenium. ——~ 
£s84(/£8. 4 £ s. 4. f£adqdq;/Z£sa 4a 8. d 
2 117 4 019 #1 09 9 20 [9 015 4 0 7 #10 
3 |}22 9 11 10 OlL 2 25 114 7 017 8 09 0 
3 129 8 15 2 012 10 30 me a. 2 8 010 «6 
% | 216 7,18 ll ou 9 35 A, tee s . @S-R s 











Tables Whe forms of proposal, and all other information may be obtained at the Head 


Office and ncies. 





every M Wednesday, and Friday Morning, at half-past 8 o’clock. 
Royal Mail Packet Office, Toronto, April 18, 1850, may25—€mos 


THOMAS M. SIMONS, Secretary, 
apl20 


38 King Street, Hamilton, 9th April, 1850 











NEW YORK ORGAN MANUFACTORY, 
GEORGE JARDINE, 
548 PEARL STREET, NEAR BROADWAY. 





SHELLEY & mn 
DUPIGNAC 
AVE OPENED, AT 335 BROADWAY, direct: 4 road Bank, com, 
H of Anthony Street, @ new Restaurant and Oyster dolnae, prey! be the “ 
superb and chaste thing of the kind in the country. There is connected with this tablion 
meattwenty elegantly fitted supper apartments for ladies and gentlemen, who on 
to sup on the delicacies of the seasons. The whole premises, covering nearly four tom 
feetof nd, enables them to offer superior accommodations. They solielt the puma 
of gentlemen who may desire to breakfast, dine, or sup apne 
ee, 


(TE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS betw 
New York and Live direct; and be PS betweea 
fax to land and receive Mulls and Pussoncers en Pott And Liverpool, calling at Hall 










Captains. 
ABBR. coves cccrccccccccoes C. H. E. Judkins | Hibernia.............s00. 
iinesthatutmnenamcunnsenan el A. Ryrie Niagara...s.ssssecscececec oy dams 
America. ..-N. Shannon | Canada..... Aight. adhe vssees Win Harrionn 
Europa seteees -E. G. Lott | Cambria..... tteseereeereseeseeseeed. Leitch 


These vessels cl i—gree 
commie carry a clear white light at their masthead. in On starboard side—red on 





From 
America.......esecceeess+.sNew York Wednesday Se 
eeeeereees seeecccees rrrrir iy t. 

Hibernia.......eceese+eeesBOston . .. Wednesday... ‘Sept 18. 
Asia ...... eniehcia lead seeee.New York ... Wednesday Sept. 25th. 
Canada.......cccesssee+eeenB08ton +seeeeeceeess. Wednesday - Oct. 2nd - 
aa eocter seeceeee sooees NOW York ....., ****Wednesday.... -Oct. 9tht 
Cambria........ Shedééedeses Boston..... ...+00.. Wednesday ... -Oct, 16th, 
Bwrope. .ccccccccccserssccce NOW York, .s0eeeeee WEdNCSdBY.see+000+. Oct, 23d, 
America........ eeeereeee sree OBLON, .-seeee nesday.... ......Oct, 30th, 


BIB. oo0.ssecccccesees sesese NOW YOrK. coves sees Wednesday..--.-.-..-Nov, 6th. 
P e In fret cabin from New Y 
ong et antats ork Same to Liverpool.... 
Prelet ate ey = until paid for. 
reigl« e charged on s 
An experienced —- on — abneeamared een te: su am 
¢ ettersand Newspapers must pass threugh the Post OFFICE. 
‘or freight or passage, apply to E. CURARD, Jn. 


French, German, and other fureign goods, received and b ht i Bri 
goods, Through bills of lading are p an in Havre to New } Ny oan wes Brit 


STEAM BETWEEN NEW YORK AND GLASGOW. 


HE powerful new screw Steamship CITY OF GLASGOW, 1087 tons re r, 1609 
7 all, and 350 horse power, B. R. Matthews, | former! of the Great Wester J Com 
pone =" Me olsen —, to s eco : were alternate month, The 

esel from New irect to ‘appoin 
take place on Saturday, the 2d of November next, aris Selah. toon ities -~aghes 
Cabin passage, [steward’s fee included,| ninety dollars. 
cabin p “ “ fifty-five dollars, 
9 Geerege peneenanse taken. 
ese rates include provisions, but not win board 
Mn te 1 Pp 8, o es or liquors, which will be supplied on a 
Carries a Surgeon, The State rooms for first and second cabin passep 
large, commodious, and well ventilated. ° ee ay 
For freightor passage, apply to 
july 20 J. McSYMON, | Beaver Street. 
Parties at a dist are r d to communicate with the Agent, bef . 
ports as to the berths being all engaged. =. 


THE NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL 


UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 
The ships comprising this line are the— 





O.ccccecccccscccccecc®® 








“o™s 








ATLANTIC... cccccrcccicccccccccscccccccccccscesescesOapt West, 
PACIFIC....cceccsencssees veocenees cecvcccrccccevecesessCapt. Nye, 
BROTIC coccccccsccccecs coccccctee PPITTTTTT TTT Te oe eae Capt, Luce. 
BALTIC..... 990 40000 c0sesenbedens éeoncecee oseceseeesees Capt, Comstock. 
ADRIATIC....... eeccece: caccocee oeecece eovesesecceees Capt. Grafton 


Thee ships, having been built by contract expressly for Government service, every care 
has Leen taken in their construction, as also in their Engines, to ensure strength and speed, 
and their accommodations for passengers are unequalled for = or comfort. 

Price of passage from New York to Liverpool, $130. Exclusive use of extra size 
State Rooms $325and $500 From Liverpool to New York, £35- 

An experienced surgeon will be‘attached to each ship. 

No berth can be secured unti! paid for. 


From New York. From Liverpool. 













Saturday...... October . 12th, 1850 Wednesday. ..October......30th, 1859 
Saturday October -26th, 1850 Wednesduy ..Nove aber,,,20th, 1850 
Saturday November 16th, 1350 Saturday...... December.,..7th, 1850 
Saturday ...... November -30th, 1850 Saturday .-. December...21st, 1850 
Saturday .....December ....14th, 1350 Saturday......January .....4th, 1851 
Sawrday .....December.....2¢th, 1850 Saturday ..... January ...18th, 1851 
Wednesday...January........ 8th, 1851 Saturday .....February.....Ist, 1851 
Wednesday..,January........ 22d, 1851 Saturday ..... February....1*th, 1851 
Wednesday...February....... 5th, 1851 Saturday...+..March........18t, 1351 
Wednesday...February...... 19th, 1851 Saturday......March......15th, 1851 
Wednesday...March.......... 5th, 1851 Saturday......March....-.29th, 1851 





Bor freight or apply to 
Nght or Passage, ®PPIY © eOWARD K. COLLINS, No. 56 Wall Street, N. Y. 


or to BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO. Liverpool. 


The owners of these ships will not be accountable for Gold, Silver, Bullion, Specie, Jew- 
élry. Precious Stones, or Metals, unless Bills of Lading are signed therefor, and the value 
thereof therein expressed. ’ 

After the first of April next, the rate of freight by the above Steamers from Liverpool, 
will be materially reduced. oct 5 


NEW YORE AND LIVERPOOL PACEBTS. 
Tas my ys of the several! Lines o fPackets between New York and Liverpool! have 














arranged for their sailing from each port on the Ist, 6th, Lith, 16th, and 26th of ev 

month; the ships to succeed each other in the following order, viz— = ned 
Ships. Captains. From New York. From Liverpool. 
New World.......+++ —e sereeeee July 6....NoOv. 6....Mar. 6 pAug 21..Dec 21.. Apr 21 
West Point...........W. H, Allen,..... $99 hL covevcclh.coccccoll fo co eDecscers | 26 
Fidelia.......0+++ Yeaton e 1G...000+ ee IG.cccceee 16 |Sept 1...Jan 1..May 1 
Roscius.....+..++ 28 ..000260088 |eccee Ucccccee Bowe oe il 
Ieaac Wright........+. Dec. 1....Apr.1 |..... Boveccte a 16 
Ashburton.......-..00 oe ccceceerecee Bones CeccesSoeccccce B® fecces Zhe cccare 21......28 
Constellation.......++. Weoccsece BB fecces BW. ccveee 26... 6 
Yorkshire ... «+16. ..0-00.16]} Oct 1. Feb 1..Junel 
Siddons....seee-«+ --26.. | Li crcces ll i 
Columbia . 2 ee ° 






9 16... 
Patrick Henry -21. 

Waterloo .. 
New York 
Sheridan ... 
Montezuma. 
Henry Clay. 
—-> Skiddy 


ae a 
a 








+%6..222.28 
r ll..Augt 


16. ....16 


These ships are all of the largest class, and are commanded by men of character and ex- 
perience. Their cabin accommodations are all that can be desired in point of comfort and 
convenience, and they are furnished with every description of stores of the best kind. Puac- 
quality in the days of sailing will be strictly adhered to. 
Price of passage to Liverpool...... 
« bed to New York 
Agents for the ships Oxford, Seater, Isaac Wright, Columbia, Yorkshire, Fidelta 
ambridge, and New York, GOODHUE & CO., or C. H. MARSHALL, N.Y 
BARING, BROTHERS & CO., Liverpool 
Agents for ships West Point, Waterloo, Constellation, and John R. Skiddy, 
ROBERT KERMIT, N. Y. 
: T. & J. SANDS & CO., Liverpool. 
ents for ships Patrick Henry, Ashburton, Henry Clay, and New World 
a eenenhdttes - GRINNELL, MINTURN & CO., N. Y. 
CHAPMAN, BOWMAN & CO., Liverpool 
Agents for ships Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan, and Garrick. 
” ” s **"SPOFFORD, TILESTON & CO., N. ¥. 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., Liverpool. 


LONDON LINE OF PACKETS. 


TO SAIL ON THE 8TH AND 24TH OF EVERY MONTH. 


HIS line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will suc- 
T ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing Pasees from New 
28th, and Portsmouth 





ooeereeees $100 


seresceccccescocesMad 








York on the 8th and 24th of every month, from London on the iSth an 
on the Ist and 16th of every month throughout the year, viz :— 





Ships. Masters. Days of Suiling from Days of Sailing from 
New York. as Geant, wa a 
May 8, Sept. 8, Jan. June ict. eb. 
| oat mn Pandey | tg F oJ og eM og “ton tuly 13) Nov. 18, March 48 
Southampton, new, Tinker, June 8 Oct, 8, Feb. 8) “ 23, “ 28, 28 
ctoria, Johnston, om. =. Go Saane 13, Dec. 13, April 13 
Hendrik Hudson, Warner, July 8, Nov. 8, March8} “ 238, “ > 28 
Marg. Evans, tt, ‘s 24, ». _ a - - 3ept. 13, Jan. 13, May 4 
Aug. 8, ec. 8, r 
omy Fo — i [An83% “94 “te 2glOct. 13? Feb.18) June 18 
rienced na 


all of the first class, and are commanded by able and ex 
oe Oi. care will bO taken that the Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., are of the best descrip- 


tion. 
i fixed at $75, outward, for each adult, without wines 
ol tion (aye xine pol. owners of eg pacnete | — pactge tow ym Li “wy 
them r bills 0 5 
parcels, or packages, sent by them, unless ro" GRiSWOLD, 70 South street, N. ¥. 
’ jaly 18 and to BARING, BROTHERS & CO., London 
‘ PACKETS FOR HAVRE. 
ECOND LINE.—The following ships will leave Havre on the 16th, and New York on the 
Ist of each month, as follows :— 











ian 16th Feb 

8T. DENIS fin anuary Seecesrsn tl ruary, 
x lst May. ......scs-.+e0+ ¢ 16th June, 
Pelasshes, wnat Ist September seecsece U1sth October, 
ST. NICHOLAS, Sine e re feeaten | arc 
master. Ist June ..... 16th July, 
Everleigh, s oe e- = November, 
BALTIMORE, st March.. ‘i l, 
; ist July... 16th August 
a tat Novem 16th December, 
AM TELL, new. st ; t ay, 

bad ee master. is ; ist August .... ; 16th September, 

lst December . €16th January. 

icles for the 


1 first class New York built vessels, provided with all requisite art 
Pa | oe Souveuanes of passengers, and comma: by men of experience in 
trade. The price of passage is $100 without wines or liquors. 
Goods sent to the quboeribass will be forwarded free from any cneree noe a v 
incurred. BOYD & HID 9g Wallet 


aug 24 








W. YOUNG, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, 
OFFICE NO.3 BARCLAY STREET. 
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